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1.  Singing—"  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Dr.  Mason  Glee  Club,  Accompanied  by  Band. 

2.  Music— Patrol,  "  Blue  and  Gray  " Dalby 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

3.  Invocation — 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Giffin,  D.  D.,  Scranton. 

4.  Music — Descriptive  Piece,  "Custer's  Last  Charge" Luders 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

5.  Remarks  of  the  President. 

Capt.  Calvin  Parsons. 

6.  Music — Descriptive  Fantasia,  "  Way  Down  South  " ■  .    .  Laurendeau 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

7.  Poem— 

George  Coronway,  "Wilkes-Barre. 

8.  Hymn— "America" S.  F.  Smith 

Orchestra,  Glee  Club  and  Audience. 

9.  Historical  Address — "  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  Border  Wars  of 

the  Revolution." 

Francis  W.  Halsey,  New  York. 

Editor  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and  Art," 

published  by  the  New  York  Times. 

10.  Overture— "  Raymond  "     Thomas 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

11.  Singing—"  Fling  Out  the  Glorious  Stars  and  Stripes."     .   .    .  IV.  H.  Gerrish 

Dr.  Mason  Glee  Club. 

12.  Music — Potpourri,  "  Columbia  National  "       Coates 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

13.  Singing — Peace  to  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes. 

Dr.  Mason  Glee  Club. 


Report  of  Exercises. 


The  annual  commemorative  exercises  at  Wyoming 
Monument  were  held  on  July  4,  1898,  the  3d  being  Sunday, 
fully  1,000  persons  being  present. 

The  monument  was  decked  all  around  with  flags  and 
along  the  sides  of  its  base  were  vases  of  roses.  Floating 
from  the  staff  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  platform  was 
also  decorated.  Fans  were  distributed  and  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cool  water. 

The  unusually  ample  seating  facilities  were  all  over- 
taxed and  many  sought  the  shade  of  the  nearby  trees 
within  the  enclosure. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Wyoming  firemen 
the  dusty  roadway  and  the  grounds  had  been  thoroughly 
sprinkled,  thus  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  occasion.  The 
big  canvas  furnished  grateful  shade.  The  music  of  Alex- 
ander's Band  was  stirring  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 
The  selections  were  interspersed  throughout  the  exercises. 
One  of  the  pieces  sung  was  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Gerrish  of  Bos- 
ton, a  friend  and  former  organist  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Jones. 
The  words  and  music  were  by  Mr.  Gerrish  and  are  copy- 
righted.    They  were  as  follows : 

Fling  out  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 

Agaiust  the  azure  blue  ; 
The  emblem  of  our  liberty, 

Secured  by  patriots  true. 

From  eastern  coast  to  western  sea  ; 

From  pole  to  tropic  clime  ; 
O'er  mountain,  river,  lake,  and  lea, 

It  e'er  shall  wave  sublime. 

Great  God  of  nations  !  Thee  we  pray, 

That  nought  our  flag  may  harm  ; 
Protect  the  land  o'er  which  it  waves, 

With  Thine  all  powerful  arm. 

The  Dr.  Mason  Glee  Club  was  present,  nearly  fifty 
strong,  and  under  the  leadership  of  John  Lloyd  Evans  led 
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the  singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "America"  and 
other  patriotic  hymns  in  fine  style.  They  also  sang  some  of 
their  own  pieces,  such  as  "Comrades  in  Arms"  and  "Peace 
to  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes."  Their  presence  was  a  valuable 
acquisition  and  much  appreciated. 

Owing  to  his  being  somewhat  depressed  by  the  heat, 
the  president,  Calvin  Parsons,  turned  over  the  charge  of  the 
exercises  to  vice-president  Benjamin  Dorrance,  who  at  the 
close  made  a  really  thrilling  patriotic  speech  of  about  three 
minutes'  duration. 

The  opening  prayer  was  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Gifiin,  D.  D., 
of  Scranton.  He  gave  thanks  for  such  a  land  as  America 
and  for  such  a  combination  of  effort  to  bring  about  the 
well  being  of  the  nation  and  of  the  race.  He  gave  thanks 
for  the  fight  our  fathers  made  for  the  privilege  of  man- 
hood, for  the  victory  they  had  and  for  the  establishment  of 
this  nation.  Alluding  to  the  present  crisis  he  thanked  God 
for  the  victories  which  had  thus  far  crowned  our  arms,  in 
helping  the  downtrodden  of  another  nation  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  which  we  possess.  God's  blessing  was  asked  upon 
our  brave  volunteers  at  the  present  fearful  front  of  battle  in 
Cuba.  The  prayer  of  Dr.  Gifiin  was  full  of  earnest  and 
stirring  patriotic  petition. 

Calvin  Parsons,  the  venerable  president,  was  called  on 
and  made  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  meet  again  at  the  monument,  even  though  in  weak- 
ness. He  was  glad  the  exercises  at  the  monument  had  not 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  celebrations  of  Independence  Day. 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  ladies — God  bless  them — for  their 
faithful  interest  in  building  up  this  monument  movement. 
He  said  he  was  admonished  day  by  day  that  this  was  not 
his  abiding  place.  He  hoped  the  present  war  might 
speedily  end.  He  alluded  to  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  fought 
with  a  few  rude  weapons  compared  to  those  now  employed. 
He  feared  he  would  not  be  here  a  year  hence  and  he  would 
say,  as  did  Col.  Charles  Dorrance  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  appearance,  prepare  to  meet  in  that  better  world. 
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The  poem  of  the  day  was  by  George  Coronway,  one 
of  Wilkes-Barre's  sweet  singers  and  a  representative  of  the 
toiling  classes. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Halsey 
is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  American  history  and  he  made 
a  most  excellent  impression.  He  was  at  times  interrupted 
by  applause.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Brant 
and  showed  that  while  he  was  at  times  a  savage,  yet  he  was 
an  educated  gentleman,  having  the  English  nobility  for  his 
companions.  Mr.  Halsey  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Iroquois 
Indians  and  showed  that  although  they  were  arrayed  against 
the  colonies  and  in  one  of  their  forays  destroyed  Wyom- 
ing, they  yet  unconsciously  rendered  an  inestimable  service 
by  becoming  allies  of  the  English  rather  than  of  the  French 
and  thus  helped  make  America  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than 
Latin.  Mr.  Halsey  gave  expression  to  many  patriotic  ut- 
terances that  stirred  his  hearers  to  great  enthusiasm.  He 
was  an  ardent  and  forcible  advocate  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  and  struck  a  popular  chord  in  the  audience. 
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BY 

MR.   FRANCIS   W.   HALSEY 

of  new  york. 

"  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  Border 
Wars  of  the  Revolution." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  rare 
privilege  and  one  attended  by  much  honor — this  privilege  of 
speaking  to  this  audience,  in  this  place,  on  this  memorable 
day.  It  is  also  an  unusual  pleasure  because  of  the  recol- 
lections it  brings  to  mind  of  your  centennial  celebration  of 
1878,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  in  the  capacity 
of  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  here  permit  me  to  take  a  hint  from 
the  ladies,  and,  lest  this  remark  might  be  misleading,  ex- 
plain that  I  was  then  a  beardless  boy.  Stranger  that  I  am 
to  most  of  you,  being  neither  a  native  of  this  State  nor  a 
citizen  of  it,  the  land  in  which  I  was  born  and  reared,  in 
one  sense,  is  like  your  own  land:  it  also  is  a  land  watered  by 
the  Susquehanna.  Far  distant  from  this  spot  it  lies,  high 
up  among  the  hills  of  New  York,  forty  miles  only  from 
that  Otsego  lake,  in  which  this  river  takes  its  source  and 
over  which  the  genius  of  Cooper  has  thrown  the  unrivaled 
spell  of  his  romances. 

How  wonderful  a  thing  a  river  is.  Most  other  objects 
in  nature  change.  Towns  and  cities  cover  fields  and  creep 
up  the  hillsides.  Railways  make  new  lines  in  the  land- 
scape. Forests  are  cut  away  from  the  mountains,  and  in 
their  places  are  seen  fields  of  grain  and  happy  homes.  But 
the  river  flows  on  from  age  to  age,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever.  The  Susquehanna  flows  to-day  as  when 
the  forest  crept  down  to  its  borders,  when  the  only  sounds 
above  it  were  made  by  the  cries  of  birds,  and  when  over 
its  shining  surface  the  Indian's  bark  canoe  pursued  its  silent 
way.  The  Susquehanna  here  in  Wyoming  is  like  the  Sus- 
quehanna I  knew  in  childhood.  It  is  only  changed  in  being 
broader.    Otherwise  it  is  the  same  winding,  shallow,  island- 
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studded  stream  that  gladdens  every  eye  that  once  has  known 
it  and  then  comes  back  to  look  upon  its  face  again. 

But  there  are  far  weightier  reasons  why,  on  this  occa- 
sion, memories  of  the  head  waters  of  this  stream  may  pro- 
perly be  called  to  mind  for  an  audience  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  The  tragedy  which  you  celebrate  each  year  with 
so  much  diligence,  devotion  and  honor  formed  the  most 
mournful  part  of  a  whole  series  of  border  wars  between  In- 
dians and  white  men,  which  gave  to  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  a  Revolutionary  distinction  shared  by  no  other 
State.  Massachusetts  had  her  Concord,  her  Lexington, 
her  Bunker  Hill;  New  Jersey  her  Princeton  and  Trenton; 
the  Southern  States  their  battlefields,  but  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  alone  among  the  States,  in  addition  to  having 
their  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  their  Saratoga  and 
Arnold's  treason,  contended  with  the  stealthiest  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  foes  of  that  time — the  red  man  of  the 
forest,  who  attacked  old  men,  women  and  children  and  bar- 
barously slaughtered  them.  Foremost  as  they  are  to-day 
among  the  States  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  120  years 
ago  shared  together  and  bore  alone  this  burden  of  border 
foray  and  frightful  massacre. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  seek  to  understand 
why  this  was  the  case.  Causes  there  certainly  were,  and 
they  are  easily  understood.  Not  to  mere  accident  were 
due  these  border  wars.  Other  frontiers  had  their  Indians, 
and  yet  escaped  their  attacks.  Even  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  escaped  them  until  the  Revolution 
was  well  on  its  way.  The  war  had  been  more  than  three 
years  in  progress  when  massacre  darkened  this  valley.  The 
centre  of  conflict  had  passed  away  from  New  England;  it 
had  passed  away  from  New  York;  New  Jersey  had  been 
saved  and  Pennsylvania  saved;  Burgoyne  had  surrendered, 
and  George  III,  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  save  something  from 
the  impending  ruin  of  his  cause,  had  transferred  the  conflict 
to  the  South,  where  the  remainder  of  it  was  to  be  fought 
out — in  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Why,  then,  these  border  wars?  In  one  short  sentence 
the  essential  fact  may  be  disclosed:  the  ministers  of  George 
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Ill,  now  at  last,  had  won  over  the  Indians  to  their  cause. 
For  three  years  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  win  them  over. 
Again  and  again  had  councils  been  held  on  both  sides — 
the  Indians  with  the  English,  the  Indians  with  the  Ameri- 
cans— and  the  result  had  been  an  essentially  neutral  stand 
by  the  Indians.  In  this  war  the  wisest  course  for  the  In- 
dians would  unquestionably  have  been  a  state  of  perma- 
nent neutrality.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war,  but 
everything  to  lose.  In  its  results  they  did,  indeed,  lose 
everything.  But  strict  neutrality  to  these  Indians  was  im- 
possible. Of  all  things  they  loved  war  the  most.  It  was 
their  trade,  their  accomplishment,  their  delight — in  their 
eyes  the  fountain  of  all  things  honorable  and  glorious. 

Their  long  alliance  with  the  English  against  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  their  course,  once  the  issue  with  the 
colonies  was  clearly  forced  upon  their  sympathies,  only  too 
obvious.  This  war  of  the  child  America  with  its  mother 
England  they  could  not  comprehend.  Taxation  without 
representation  was  beyond  their  understanding.  They  saw 
nothing  patriotic  in  white  men  who  disguised  themselves 
as  Indians  and  cast  tea  into  Boston  Harbor.  Patriots  who 
defied  British  soldiers  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton reminded  them  of  the  French  of  Canada,  who  in  the 
older  wars  had  stormed  English  forts  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier; they  engaged  in  war  with  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  king  was  the  red  man's  powerful  friend,  who  lived 
across  "the  great  lake." 

It  must  be  said  that  when  finally  the  great  body  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians  cast  their  lot  definitely  with  George  III 
they  pursued  an  honorable  course;  they  kept  an  ancient 
covenant  chain.  As  the  war  closed  and  their  wide  domain, 
among  whose  streams  and  forests  for  ages  their  race  had 
found  a  home,  passed  forever  from  their  control,  they  might 
have  said  with  a  pride  more  just  than  the  pride  of  Francis 
I,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia:     "All  is  lost  save  honor." 

No  doubt  longer  exists  as  to  where  responsibility  lies 
for  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  this  war.  It  was  the 
English  ministry  which  employed  them.  Joseph  Brant, 
going  to  England  in  1776,  on  other  business — to  secure  re- 
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dress  for  the  wrongs  of  his  Mohawk  Indians,  who 
had  been  defrauded  of  their  lands — was  personally 
urged  to  aid  the  king's  cause.  The  Mohawks  were 
to  have  justice  done  them  with  their  lands  after 
the  war;  meanwhile  they  were  to  fight  for  the 
king.  Brant's  negotiations  were  held  with  Lord  George 
Germaine,  a  member  of  Lord  North's  cabinet  and  directly 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On  Germaine's 
shoulders,  more  than  the  shoulders  of  any  other  English- 
man, more  on  him  than  on  any  American  Tory,  rests  the 
indelible  stain  of  the  employment  of  the  Iroquois  Indians 
in  this  war  of  England  with  her  colonies.  Only  in  late 
years  have  the  full  details  of  those  negotiations  been  pub- 
lished, but  they  were  fully  understood  in  England  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago.  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  gave  memorable  voice  to  them  in  that  famous 
speech  in  which  he  gained  the  full  height  of  his  unrivaled 
eloquence  when  he  cried:  "Who  is  the  man,  my  lords,  who 
in  addition  to  the  disgrace  and  mischief  of  this  war  has 
dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk 
and  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage,  to  call  into  civilized 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods;  to 
delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defense  of  disputed 
rights  and  to  wage  the  horror  of  his  barbarous  warfare 
against  our  brethren?  My  lords,  their  enormities  cry  aloud 
for  redress  and  punishment." 

"The  defense  of  disputed  rights,"  Chatham  called  this 
war.  Historians  now  understand  that  these  disputed  rights 
were  not  alone  the  rights  of  Englishmen  settled  in  America, 
but  the  rights  of  Englishmen  living  at  home.  The  auto- 
cratic personal  government  of  George  III  was  not  alone  a 
stumbling  block  to  progress  in  America.  It  was  an  issue 
vital  to  humanity  in  England  herself.  Lord  Chatham 
spoke  for  his  countrymen  in  the  British  Isles  not  less  than 
for  his  kinsmen  in  the  new  world.  And  when  across  this 
river,  in  that  populous  and  thriving  city  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  we  see  perpetuated  the  names  of 
John  Wilkes  and  Isaac  Barre,  we  are  reminded  of  men  wno, 
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like   Chatham,   nobly   served  the   same   cause   of   popular 
rights  in  their  own  land. 

It  is  still  more  true  that  George  Washington,  in  his 
support  of  popular  rights  on  American  soil,  fought  also 
the  battles  of  the  English  people.  Not  of  one  land  simply 
was  he  the  hero;  not  in  one  world  alone  did  he  become  the 
founder  of  free  institutions,  but  in  two  lands  and  in  two 
worlds.  On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  we  have  raised  to 
his  memory  the  tallest  shaft  in  all  our  territory.  Well 
might  a  monument  equally  imposing  be  set  up  in  everlast- 
ing honor  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames. 

On  his  return  from  England  Brant  joined  the  English 
forces.  But  for  a  time  all  that  he  and  the  Tories  could  do 
failed  to  produce  armed  Indian  conflict.  Not  until  the 
summer  of  1777  was  anything  accomplished  to  organize 
the  Indians  in  actual  warfare  against  settlers.  In  that  year 
a  council  was  held  in  Oswego,  where  the  Indians  were  as- 
sured that  the  king  would  never  see  them  want  for  food 
and  clothing.  They  were  lavishly  supplied  with  presents, 
were  promised  a  bounty  on  every  scalp  they  could  take, 
and  were  told  that  rum  would  be  as  plentiful  as  water  in 
Lake  Ontario — an  awful  temptation  to  an  Indian.  When 
Burgoyne  was  preparing  his  descent  from  the  North  they 
were  invited  to  Fort  Schuyler,  now  Rome,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  by  and 
smoke  their  pipes  while  they  saw  the  British  "whip  the 
rebels." 

In  an  evil  hour  the  Indians  yielded,  and  the  result  was 
that  under  Brant's  leadership  they  joined  the  Tories  and 
pressed  on  to  the  field  of  Oriskany,  where  they  met  Gen. 
Herkimer  and  his  frontier  militia.  One  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  savage  of  all  battles  was  Oriskany.  In  a  dark  ravine 
old  neighbors,  now  become  deadly  enemies,  fought  with 
Indians  on  slippery,  marshy  ground,  knives  and  bayonets 
in  hand,  1,500  men  in  a  wild  struggle,  and  great  was  the 
slaughter.  The  Indians  retired  from  this  battle  completely 
overthrown.  Returning  to  their  villages  with  doleful 
shrieks  and  yells  at  their  losses,  their  one  ambition  now 
was  to  attack  the  frontier  settlements.  Forward  for  the  next 
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five  years  they  went  every  summer  to  devastate  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Susquehana,  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys. 

As  I  read  the  history  of  those  times,  we  have  in  this 
battle  of  Oriskany — one  of  the  most  decisive  conflicts  of 
the  Revolution,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne — the  primary  cause  of  the  masacre  of  Wyoming,  the 
massacre  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  all  the  lengthened  trail  of 
blood  which  converted  a  smiling  and  prosperous  frontier 
into  a  barren  land  of  desolation.  Nowhere  in  all  the 
American  colonies  was  greater  misery  wrought.  Tryon 
County  alone,  a  large  section  of  New  York  State,  counted 
up  12,000  farms  which  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  population  had  died  or  fled,  and  among  those 
who  remained  were  300  widows  and  2,000  orphans.  It  is  a 
record  of  battles  in  the  open,  battles  in  ambush,  robbery 
and  arson,  massacre  and  child  murder,  extending  from  the 
spot  where  we  now  are  to  the  north  and  east  beyond  the 
Mohawk  Valley. 

The  long-exploded  story  that  Brant  had  any  part  in 
these  Wyoming  horrors  cannot  find  its  parallel  in  the 
massacre  of  Cherry  Valley.  If  Brant  had  no  share  whatever 
in  Wyoming's  day  of  blood,  he  did  participate  in  the  horrors 
of  Cherry  Valley.  But  he  was  not  the  chief  savage  in  that 
Northern  massacre.  This  bad  eminence  belongs  to  a 
Seneca  warrior,  Hiokatoo,  a  veteran  of  the  old  French  war, 
where  he  had  survived  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  had 
burned  his  prisoners  alive.  At  Cherry  Valley  Hiokatoo 
killed  infants  outright.  His  reputation  for  extreme  ferocity 
was  completely  upheld.  Brant's  influence  was  an  influence 
of  restraint.  Hiokatoo's  character  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  ferocity  and  nobility.  His  wife  was  a  captive 
white  woman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Jemison  by  name. 
She  spent  forty  years  with  him,  and  afterward  wrote  her 
memoirs,  in  which  she  declared  that,  with  all  the  ferocity 
Hiokatoo  displayed  in  war,  he  had  uniformly  treated  her 
with  tenderness;  he  had  never  offered  her  an  insult. 

As  the  master  spirit  of  your  tragedy  was  John  Butler, 
so  was  the  master  fiend  of  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre  John 
Butler's  son,  Walter  N. — one  of  those  Tories     of     whcm 
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Brant  said  they  were  more  savage  than  the  savages  them- 
selves. But  no  such  appropriate  death  came  to  John  as 
came  to  Walter.  Late  in  October,  1782,  Walter  died  near 
Herkimer,  and  an  Indian  struck  the  blow.  Pursued  on 
horseback  across  a  stream,  Butler  turned  and  defied  his 
pursuers,  thinking  he  was  safe.  But  the  Indian,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  fired  a  well  directed  shot  which 
caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  The  Indian  then  rushed 
across  the  stream,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  as  Butler  begged 
for  mercy  the  Indian  shouted,  "Sherry  Valley,  remember 
Sherry  Valley,"  and  smote  Butler  dead  with  his  tomahawk. 
John  Butler's  evil-spent  life  ended  less  fitly.  He  lived  out 
his  remaining  days,  and,  dying  in  Canada,  lies  buried  there 
in  a  peaceful  churchyard. 

I  know  not  if  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  was  celebrated 
as  was  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre,  but  most  likely  it  was. 
On  their  way  to  Niagara  the  Indians  stopped  near  the  site 
of  Geneva.  With  their  faces  and  parts  of  their  bodies 
hideously  painted,  they  gatherd  around  a  great  council  fire 
in  the  presence  of  their  prisoners,  bore  in  triumph  the  scalps 
they  had  taken,  sounded  the  war  whoop,  uttered  the  scalp 
yell,  and  brandished  their  knives  and  war  clubs,  closing  the 
scene  with  the  festival  of  the  white  dog.  The  dog's  entrails 
were  burned,  the  carcass  roasted  and  the  flesh  eaten. 

There  had  been  causes  then  for  these  border  wars. 
Men  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race — Englishmen,  blind  fol- 
lowers of  the  hopeless  reactionary  cause  of  George  III, 
trapped  the  Indians  into  meeting  them — induced  them  to 
go  to  Fort  Schuyler,  to  meet  the  frontiersmen  at  Oriskany, 
and  there  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  and  to  nourish 
that  terrible  revenge  possible  only  to  the  heart  of  an  Indian. 
That  thirst  once  aroused  in  an  Indian  seldom  ever  has  been 
assuaged.  Wyoming  did  not  assuage  it;  nor  did  Cherry 
Valley.  For  three  years  longer  it  went  on.  While  the  war 
lasted  the  red  man  applied  the  torch  and  the  tomahawk 
wherever  he  found  a  settlement.  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  retalia- 
tion, passed  through  the  Seneca  country  and  destroyed 
more  than  forty  Indian  villages,  some  of  which  showed  as- 
tonishing signs  of  civilization,  with  their  skillfully  planned 
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frame  houses,  blooming  gardens,  thriving  orchards  and  ex- 
tensive cornfields.  It  was  a  most  drastic  punishment  that 
Sullivan  inflicted.  No  destruction  of  homes  among  the 
settlers  of  equal  magnitude  had  been  wrought  by  the  In- 
dians. 

But  even  Sullivan  did  not  curb  their  terrible  spirit  of  re- 
venge. More  bitter  than  ever  the  Indians  now  became. 
Again  and  again  they  descended  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. Block  houses  became  the  only  safe  refuge  for  the 
defenseless  and  unarmed  of  both  sexes.  Farmers  organized 
themselves  into  companies  to  work  each  other's  fields. 
They  kept  their  rifles  near  at  hand,  and  appointed  scouts 
to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  stealthy  enemy.  Joining 
with  the  Tories  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  a  combined  force  of 
nearly  2,000  Indians  and  white  men  came  into  the  upper 
Susquehanna  Valley  and  passed  on  to  the  Mohawk,  where 
every  vestige  of  civilization  that  remained  on  the  frontier 
was  laid  waste. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  history  of  the  Indian  vir- 
tually closed.  Their  losses  had,  in  truth,  been  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  frontiersmen.  The  Indians  practically 
lost  everything.  Their  homes  were  destroyed,  their  altars 
obliterated.  Among  the  streams  and  forests  where  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  had  dwelt  their  fathers,  they  were  never  again 
to  burn  their  council  fires.  England  had  virtually  aban- 
doned them  to  the  mercy  of  the  men  whom  they  had  fought 
as  rebels,  but  who  were  now  victorious  patriots,  the  masters 
of  an  imperial  domain.  Nothing  for  them  was  exacted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace;  not  even  their  names  were  mentioned. 
It  was  a  pitiful  state  for  men  who  had  given  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  everything  in  the  world  that  they  had,  for  a 
cause  not  their  own,  the  cause  of  an  ally  across  the  great 
waters,  with  whom  they  were  keeping  an  ancient  covenant 
chain.     All,  indeed,  had  been  lost  save  honor. 

Dark  as  the  outlook  seemed,  two  men  came  forward 
to  save  them  from  becoming  wanderers  and  homeless  fugi- 
tives.    One  of  these  was  Washington;  the  other  was  Brant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  New  York  State  took  steps 
looking  to  their  expulsion  from  its  soil,  but  Washington 
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advised  a  liberal  and  humane  policy.  This  finally  resulted 
in  the  purchase  of  many  Indian  lands  and  the  setting  apart 
of  those  reservations  in  central  and  western  New  York, 
where  so  many  descendants  of  this  once  warlike  race  now 
pursue  their  peaceful  vocations.  Washington  received 
from  the  Indians  long  afterward  the  best  reward  they  knew 
how  to  bestow.  They  not  only  mourned  his  death  as  that 
of  a  benefactor,  but  admitted  him  to  a  place  in  their  own 
heaven,  an  honor  no  other  white  man  had  ever  received  from 
them.  In  that  region  of  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  they  set 
apart  for  him  a  spacious  mansion,  with  attractive  gardens, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  supreme 
felicity,  clad  forever  in  a  gorgeous  military  uniform. 

Brant  at  last,  after  long  and  laborious  effort,  secured 
from  the  English  government  some  return  for  the  terrible 
losses  his  race  had  sustained.  Again  and  again  during  the 
war  had  the  Indians  been  told  that  England  would  not  let 
them  suffer.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  they  would  be 
cared  for.  After  persistent  efforts  Brant  secured  for  them 
the  Grand  River  Valley  in  Canada,  a  fair  and  fertile  terri- 
tory, which  runs  north  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
ioo  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide.  Here  many  Mohawks 
live  to  this  day.  England  gave  Brant  the  pension  of  a  re- 
tired captain  and  he  maintained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  con- 
siderable estate  on  Grand  River.  He  cultivated  his  land, 
raised  horses,  and  had  thirty  or  forty  negro  slaves.  He  was 
active  in  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  and 
made  the  first  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  the 
Mohawk  tongue. 

Here  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  good  name  of  this  extraordinary  Indian.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  to  suppress  the  ancient  belief  that 
Brant  was  a  leading  spirit  at  Wyoming — a  belief  upheld 
for  120  years  by  Campbell's  poem — the  error  will  not  die. 
Thousands  believe  it  to  this  day.  Historians  of  learning  and 
eminence  put  it  calmly  down  in  their  books,  and  yet  few 
facts  in  history  have  been  better  established  than  that  Brant 
on  that  fatal  day  was  absent  from  Wyoming.  He  was  then 
in  New  York  State,  in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  making  war  on 
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the  settlers,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  warfare  whose  name  is 
massacre. 

A  man  is  known  by  his  friends,  and  by  this  test  we 
may  understand  something  of  Brant.  Some  years  after  the 
war  he  went  to  London  for  the  second  time.  He  was  cor- 
dially received  everywhere,  and  especially  by  English  offi- 
cers whom  he  had  known  in  America.  One  of  these  was 
Gen.  Stewart,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  another,  Lord 
Percy,  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Brant  made  himself  quite  at  home  in  London  drawing 
rooms,  clad  sometimes  in  the  dress  of  an  English  gentleman, 
sometimes  in  a  half  military,  half  savage  costume.  Ladies 
remarked  upon  his  mild  disposition  and  the  manly  intelli- 
gence of  his  face.  He  paid  a  formal  visit  to  George  III, 
but  declined  to  kiss  that  sovereign's  hand,  on  the  good 
American  ground  that  he,  too,  was  a  sovereign;  but  he 
had  the  grace  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Queen  Charlotte,  a  more 
agreeable  occupation  for  a  red  man,  as  well  as  for  a  white 
one.  Romney  painted  Brant's  portrait;  Boswell  sought 
his  acquaintance.  He  dined  in  houses  where  at  the  same 
table  were  seated  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan.  From  Fox  he 
received  a  silver  snuffbox.  At  a  great  ball  given  in  his 
honor  he  appeared  in  war  costume,  his  features  horribly 
painted.  When  the  Turkish  ambassador  approached  him 
in  a  too  familiar  way,  he  feigned  anger,  flashing  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  air  and  sounding  the  warwhoop,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Constantinople  turned  very  pale. 

In  his  own  country,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Brant 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  more  than  one  man 
against  whom  he  had  waged  battle.  He  corresponded  with 
one  of  them  down  almost  to  his  death.  In  Philadelphia  he 
had  an  interview  with  Washington  and  met  Aaron  Burr, 
Volney  and  Talleyrand,  afterward  the  great  minister  of  Na- 
poleon. Burr  introduced  him  to  his  daughter,  Theodosia 
Burr,  who  at  her  home  in  New  York  gave  a  dinner  in  his 
honor,  at  which  were  present  Bishop  Moore  and  other 
eminent  men.  In  Albany  he  met  officers  against  whom  he 
had  fought,  and  talked  with  them  on  friendly  terms  of  the 
old  and  stormy  times.     During  this  visit  he  was  told  one 
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day  that  John  Wells — the  sole  survivor  of  a  family  who  had 
been  murdered  in  Cherry  Valley,  and  afterward  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  associate  of  Alexander  Hamilton — 
had  called  to  see  him,  determined  to  take  his  life.  Brant 
calmly  remarked:  "Let  the  young  man  come  in."  But 
Wells  in  the  meantime  had  been  induced  to  forego  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
maintained  long  after  Brant's  return  from  London.  Ches- 
terfield has  remarked  that  letters  disclosed  not  only  the 
character  of  those  who  write  them,  but  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  This  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  peerage,  addressed  Brant 
as  "My  Dear  Joseph."  He  desired  him  to  accept  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  to  keep  them  for  his  sake;  told  him  his  portrait 
was  preserved  with  great  care  in  his  wife's  own  room;  asked 
for  the  prolongation  of  their  friendship,  and  closed  with 
these  words:  "Believe  me  ever  to  be,  with  the  greatest  truth, 
your  affectionate  friend  and  brother,  Northumberland." 
No  man,  white  or  red,  wanting  in  good  character  could  ever 
have  received  words  like  these  from  such  a  source. 

Brant  died  seven  years  after  the  new  century  began. 
During  his  last  illness  he  addressed  to  his  adopted  nephew 
these  words:  "Have  pity  on  the  poor  Indians.  If  you  can 
get  any  influence  with  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the 
good  you  can."  He  lies  buried  in  the  Mohawk  church- 
yard at  Brantford,  in  Canada,  a  town  named  after  him. 
There  an  imposing  monument  has  been  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this,  the  most  distinguished  man  who,  in  that  event- 
ful eighteenth  century,  closely  linked  his  own  name  with  the 
history  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

For  many  years  Brant's  name  was  a  name  of  obloquy. 
No  terms  applied  to  him  were  more  familiar  than  the  words 
"cruel  Brant."  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  story  of 
the  border  wars  has  never  yet  been  written  by  a  Mohawk 
Indian.  We  have  had  only  one  side  of  that  story  told  to 
us — the  white  man's  side.  Even  from  this  we  know  that 
Brant  was  better  than  the  Tories  under  whose  guidance  he 
fought,  and  far  better  than  most  Indian  chiefs  of  his  time. 
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He  had  much  kindness  and  real  humanity  in  his  nature,  and 
the  potent  charm  of  an  open  personality.  If  he  loved  war  it 
was  because  he  loved  his  friends  and  his  home  still  more. 
If  he  fought  in  battle  with  the  vigor  and  skill  of  a  savage 
nature,  he  fought  where  honor  called  him,  and  he  was  glad 
when  the  war  was  over.  No  white  man  in  all  this  valley 
looked  back  with  more  pain  than  he  to 

"The  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago." 

Out  of  history  passed  the  Iroquois  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict  had  closed.  In  the  more  than  a  hundred 
years  that  have  since  elapsed — although  they  still  remain 
as  numerous  as  they  then  were — the  Iroquois  have  made  no 
history  on  this  continent.  Scattered  about  on  various  reser- 
vations, this  race  has  remained  a  silent  witness  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  on  our  soil.  A  vast  territory  has  been 
peopled  with  more  than  70,000,000  of  men ;  stores  of  wealth 
unknown  to  former  times  have  been  wrested  from  the  soil, 
and  from  those  underground  treasure  chambers,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  has  given  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
amples in  all  history;  but  the  Iroquois  have  silently  lived 
on,  stolid,  unimpassioned,  unimpressed  witnesses  of  these 
mighty  deeds  done  by  a  conquering  race  from  across  the 
sea. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  here  that  this  once  powerful 
race  had  made  history  on  this  continent  long  before  the 
white  men  came  to  make  another  kind  of  history.  Of  all 
American  Indians,  the  Iroquois  were  the  greatest.  They 
have  rightly  been  called  the  Romans  among  the  red  men. 
They  were  statesmen  as  well  as  warriors,  and  when  they 
formed  the  famous  Iroquois  League  they  accomplished  a 
work  in  statecraft  the  laudation  of  which  can  scarcely  go 
too  far.  These  unlettered  savages  formed  a  federation  of 
States.  Centuries  before  Hamilton  and  Jay,  Madison  and 
Washington,  they  gave  expression  on  American  soil  to  the 
federal  idea.  In  1754,  under  your  own  illustrious  citizen, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  white  man  first  attempted  to  take 
up  that  federal  idea,  when  in  the  Albany  Congress  of  that 
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year  he  sought  to  unite  the  several  colonies  in  one,  Franklin 
having  warned  his  countrymen  with  that  wonderful  pro- 
phecy which  he  seemed  always  to  have  been  endowed  with, 
that  they  must  unite  or  die.  That  Albany  meeting  took 
place  on  a  spot  wonderfully  fit  for  federation  to  gain  new  in- 
spiration from.  Here  the  Iroquois  again  and  again  had  met 
in  council — on  that  hill  where  now  rises  the  most  imposing 
edifice  reared  by  a  great  State  as  its  capitol. 

Everywhere  these  Iroquois  Indians,  before  the  white 
man  came,  had  been  conquerors — potent  master  spirits, 
with  ambitions  as  imperial  as  ever  inspired  the  men  of 
Rome.  They  finally  had  gained  an  acknowledged  mastery 
over  lands  which  now  form  States  and  might  compose  an 
empire.  They  carried  their  arms  to  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
Carolinas,  and  even  to  Mexico.  La  Salle  found  them  in 
Illinois.  Capt.  John  Smith  met  them  sailing  about  in  war 
canoes  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  told  that  the  Mohawks 
made  war  upon  all  the  world.  Never  in  America  north  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Aztecs  had  been  built  up  so  powerful 
a  union  as  by  these  Indians.  At  one  time  their  domain  was 
probably  as  large  as  the  Empire  of  Rome.  The  conquests 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  went  not  so  far  as  theirs.  Even  the 
Eternal  City  surpassed  those  conquests  only  in  the  days  of 
her  highest  splendor.  Parkman  believed  the  Iroquois  had 
reached  the  highest  development  that  man  can  reach  while 
he  remains  in  the  primitive  state  of  the  hunter.  Morgan 
declares  they  might  have  achieved  far  greater  things  had 
not  the  white  man  arrived  with  his  ambitions  and  his  fire 
water. 

In  the  history  of  the  Iroquois  we  see  what  were  the 
force  and  efficiency  of  organized  genius  for  war  when  it  was 
made  to  act  in  a  land  that  had  been  built  for  an  empire. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  a  great  source  of  their  strength 
lay  in  the  lands  they  lived  upon.  Between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi  no  lands  were  so  high  as  theirs.  Here 
were  the  headwaters  of  great  rivers — the  Hudson,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio — marking  the  high- 
ways along  which  the  Indians  descended  to  the  conquests 
of  inferior  races,  far  to  the  South,  far  to  the  West.     Long 
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before  the  white  man  had  made  these  lands  his  own,  before 
he  had  built  his  highways,  his  towns  and  cities,  and  had 
planted  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  a  population 
of  12,000,000  of  souls — ages  before  this  era  of  the  white 
man,  this  dusky  warrior  race  that  never  numbered  more 
than  25,000  individuals — not  one-half  the  population  of 
Wilkes-Barre — had  already  marked  out  this  territory  as  a 
land  of  empire. 

A  word  more  before  we  part.  In  the  presence  of  this 
audience,  and  in  a  spot  hallowed  by  so  many  evil  memories, 
may  I  not  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  services  which  that 
masterful  race  rendered  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  this 
continent?  The  savage  men  who  did  such  awful  slaughter 
among  the  people  of  this  valley  a  generation  afterward,  in 
that  older  war  we  call  the  French  war  had  been  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  beneficent  and  enduring  forces  in  human 
affairs  which  were  then  in  sore  peril.  And  to  these  men 
let  us  give  all  the  honor  that  is  rightly  theirs. 

For  more  than  two  months  this  nation  has  been  at 
war  with  a  European  power.  Mortal  combat  has  been  re- 
vived between  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Latin  people,  between 
the  forces  which  make  for  righteousness  and  progress,  for 
knowledge  and  happiness  among  men,  and  the  forces  which 
make  for  darkness,  stagnation  and  oppression.  Already 
some  memorable  victories  have  been  won  in  the  waters  of 
two  oceans  and  on  the  islands  of  two  hemispheres.  New 
names  for  the  long  roll  of  national  heroes  have  been  found 
in  Dewey  and  Hobson,  and  this  morning  the  telegraph 
from  the  palm  covered  hills  around  Santiago  brings  us 
word  of  other  heroes  in  Sampson,  Schley  and  Shafter. 

Once  more  has  the  world  been  taught  that  the  civiliza- 
tion whose  finest  products  have  been  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  great  statesman  buried  a  month  ago  among  the  im- 
mortal dead  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey — that  the 
civilization  of  Gladstone  shall  now  take  another  stride  for- 
ward in  its  triumphant  march  down  the  centuries — a  march 
beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  and  continued 
in  the  wars  of  Cromwell  and  Marlborough,  the  victories  of 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  sur- 
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render  at  Yorktown,  and  the  shouts  of  triumph  which  went 
up  from  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  is  a  conflict  between  what 
Lord  Salisbury  justly  has  called  the  living  and  the  dying 
nations.  It  means  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  not  in 
the  direction  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  but  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

That  older  conflict  of  the  eightenth  century,  in  which 
the  first  blow  was  struck  on  Pennsylvania  soil — on  that  field 
on  your  southern  borders  called  Great  Meadows,  where 
Gen.  Washington  won  his  spurs  as  a  soldier — a  field  distant 
one  hundred  miles  from  that  other  and  far  greater  Penn- 
sylvania battlefield,  where  was  fought  out  one  of  the  decisive 
conflicts  in  world-history,  where  150,000  men  engaged  in 
mortal  strife  to  determine  that  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth" — that  older  conflict  was  a  conflict  between  these 
same   opposing  forces   for  supremacy   in   the   new   world. 

When  Wolfe  died  at  Quebec,  destiny  and  human 
prowess  had  decreed  that  the  future  civilization  of  North 
America  should  be  Anglo-Saxon  and  not  Latin.  And  it 
was  the  fathers  of  the  men  who  did  massacre  in  Wyoming 
and  Cherry  Valley  that  helped  the  Anglo-Saxon  side  in  that 
conflict,  if  indeed  they  did  not  definitely  turn  the  scale  for 
that  side.  Here  on  this  field  of  Wyoming  and  under  the 
shadow  of  this  sacred  monument,  let  us  give  the  Iroquois 
all  the  honor  that  is  rightly  theirs. 

Need  I  remind  you  what  that  victory  has  meant  for 
your  land  and  mine?  Need  I  say  that  in  place  of  Roman 
law  it  has  given  us  all  that  we  owe  to  Magna  Charta,  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  trial  by  jury;  that  instead  of  an  in- 
quisition we  have  had  religious  liberty;  instead  of  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  tyranny  in  office,  the  town  meeting;  in- 
stead of  an  ignorant  populace,  such  as  darkens  every  hamlet 
in  Spain,  the  little  red  school  house;  instead  of  a  Louis  XV, 
a  Thomas  Jefferson;  instead  of  a  Duke  of  Alva,  an  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

Thus  within  our  borders,  by  the  help  of  the  Iroquois, 
was  forever  established  on  this  continent  a  system  of  rule 
under  which  has  been  raised  up  the  happiest  condition  of 
man  the  earth  anywhere  has  known — something  far  better 
than 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece, 
The  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
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Columbia,  our  country  unmatched  in  thy  glory, 

Our  hearts  with  devotion  cling  ever  to  thee; 
Thy  name  is  immortal  in  song  and  in  story, 

And  millions  adore  thee,  fair  land  of  the  free. 
To-day,  O  Columbia,  with  gladness  we  greet  thee — 

For  thee,  our  loved  country,  we'll  conquer  or  die, 
The  mouth  of  our  cannon  with  loud  voice  shall  welcome 

The  birthday  of  freedom — the  Fourth  of  July ; 
The  proud  day  of  freedom,  the  sweet  day  of  freedom,  the 
loved  day  of  freedom — the  Fourth  of  July. 

Columbia,  thou  fairest  and  greatest  of  nations, 

May  joy  be  thy  portion  and  honor  thy  aim ; 
May  glory  perch  ever  upon  thy  loved  banner — 

No  tyrant  or  traitor  shall  tarnish  its  fame. 
To-day,  O,  Columbia,  with  true  hearts  we'll  greet  thee — 

For  thee,  our  loved  country,  we'll  conquer  or  die, 
With  music  melodious,  a  welcome  most  glorious, 

We'll  give  to  thy  birthday — the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  proud  day  of  freedom,  the  sweet  day  of  freedom,  the 
loved  day  of  freedom — the  Fourth  of  July. 

O,  fairest  Wyoming,  loved  home  of  my  childhood, 

What  fond  recollections  thy  name  doth  recall — 
The  days,  happy  days,  that  I  spent  in  thy  wildwood 

And  watched  in  the  springtime  thy  cataracts  fall; 
Their  memory  I  treasure,  it  still  brings  me  pleasure 

To  think  of  those  moments  in  sweet  long  ago, 
When  from  thy  proud  summits,  thy  loftiest  limits, 

I'd  gaze  on  thy  beauty,  thy  glory  below. 
O,  fairest  Wyoming!     O,  dearest  Wyoming!     My  fondest 
Wyoming!     My  joy  and  my  home. 

Enchanted  I'd  sit  in  the  shade  of  thy  bowers, 
Inhaling  the  rich,  scented  breeze  of  thy  hills, 

Made  sweet  with  the  breath  of  thy  wild,  fragrant  flowers, 
And  swelled  with  the  sounds  of  thy  murmuring  rills. 

Forget  thee,  I'll  never,  my  heart's  longing  ever 
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To  visit  again  thy  historical  grounds, 
To  roam  through  thy  wildwood,  as  oft  in  my  childhood, 

And  view  from  thy  hillside  thy  diamond  dust  mounds. 
O,  fairest  Wyoming!     O,  dearest  Wyoming!     My  fondest 
Wyoming,  my  joy  and  my  home. 

O,  lovely  Wyoming,  so  famed  for  thy  beauty, 
The  deeds  of  thy  sons  glow  in  fable  and  song; 

Our  fathers  they  fell  on  the  threshold  of  duty, 

Defending  their  homes  from  oppression  and  wrong. 

Their  valor  we'll  cherish,  their  name  shall  not  perish — 

For  love  shall  keep  guard  o'er  their  fond,  honor'd  grave; 

The  long  future  ages,  on  history's  pages, 

Shall  read  of  the  worth  of  the  true  and  the  brave ! 

O,  fairest  Wyoming!     O,  dearest  Wyoming!     My  fondest 
Wyoming,  our  joy  and  our  home. 

Loved  valley,  the  days  of  thy  deep  tribulation 

Have  gone,  and  we  trust,  to  return  never  more; 
The  blessings,  the  comforts  now  in  our  possession, 

We  owe  to  the  worth  of  our  patriots  of  yore; 
The  wrongs  they  encountered,  the  ills  which  they  suffered — 

Their  courage  in  danger,  their  bravery  in  fight — 
Why,  then,  should  we  wonder  that  our  hearts  grow  fonder 

Each  year  for  the  brave  who  thus  died  for  the  right? 
In    fairest    Wyoming,    in    dearest    Wyoming,    in    lovely 
Wyoming — our  pride  a*nd  our  home. 

May  heaven  gift  thy  statesmen  with  courage  and  wisdom, 

And  true  be  thy  warriors  on  land  and  on  wave ; 
May  love  keep  thy  children  forever  united — 

May  justice  rule  over  the  land  of  the  brave. 
To-day,  O,  Columbia,  with  proud  hearts  we'll  greet  thee — 

For  thee,  our  loved  country,  we'll  conquer  or  die; 
With  hearts  ever  loyal,  a  welcome  most  royal, 

We'll  give  to  thy  birthday — the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  proud  day  of  freedom,  the  sweet  day  of  freedom,  the 
loved  day  of  freedom,  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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Publications  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association : 


Memorial  Volume,  a  Record  of  the  one-hundredth  year  com- 
memorative observance  of  the  Battle  and  Massacre,  July  3, 
1878,  Edited  by  Wesley  Johnson,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1882.  355  pages.  Includ- 
ing proceedings  of  1879,  1880,  1 881. 

Proceedings  for  1893,  with  address  by  E.  Greenough  Scott,  Esq., 
18  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1894,  with  address  by  Judge  Sylvester  Dana, 
Concord,  N.  H.:  "The  Fatherland  of  the  Wyoming  Set- 
tlers." Address  by  Sidney  Roby  Miner,  Esq.,  "  Who  was 
Queen  Esther?"  Memorial  sketches  of  Dr.  H.  Hollister 
and  Hon.  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker.     48  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1895,  with  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
D.  D.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  historical  paper  by  Mrs.  Miles  L. 
Peck,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  on  "A  Wyoming  Heroine  of  the 
Revolution;"  memorandum  concerning  the  Kennedy 
Family;  memorial  sketches  of  Rev.  Geo.  Frear,  D.  D.,  and 
Sheldon  Reynolds,  Esq.,  late  vice-president  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Proceedings  for  1896,  with  address  by  Sidney  G.  Fisher,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Dorrance  Farnham,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  on  "Col.  John  Franklin;  "  Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  Esq., 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  "Two  Years  of  Self  Goverment  in  the 
Second  Wyoming  Colony  ;"  retrospect  of  the  building  of 
the  monument,  C.  I.  A.  Chapman. 

Proceedings  for  1897,  wrtn  address  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  KiefTer, 
D.  D.,  of  Easton,  on  the  "Old  Sullivan  Road;"  and  poem, 
"O  Patriots  of  the  Peerless  Vale,"  by  Homer  Greene,  Esq. 
of  Plonesdale. 

Proceedings  for  1898,  with  address  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey, 
of  New  York,  on  "Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the 
Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  and  poem  by  Mr.  George 
Coronway,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


[The  memorial  volume  is  out  of  print  though  a  few  copies,  in  paper 
are  yet  to  be  had  from  Wm.  Puckey  &  Bro.,  Wilkes-Barre,  at  $2  each. 
All  the  later  proceedings  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  F.  C.Johnson, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  50c.  each.] 
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Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre  Stites,  T.  H.  A.,  Wyoming 

Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  Binghamton  Stites,  Sarah  H.,  Wyoming 

Plumb,  Henry  B.,  Peely  Slorrs,  W.  R.,  Scranton 

Polen,  Miss,  Wyoming  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Binghamton 

Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Scranton  Strong,  Theodore,  Pittston 

Pringle,  N.  G.,  Kingston  Sturdevant,   Carrie  Rogers,   Wilkes-Barre 

Pringle!   Mrs.'Mary  C,   Kingston  Sutton,  James,  Wilkes-Barre 

Reynolds,  John  B.,  Wilkes-Barre  Taylor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
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Reynolds,  Schuyler  L.,  Wilkes-Barre  Tubbs,  B.  R.,  Kingston 

Reynolds,    Dorrance,    Wilkes-Barre  Von  Storch,  T.  C.      Scranton 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Wilkes-Barre  Von  Storch,  Theo.  Wm.,  Scranton. 

Rice,  Judge  and  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Wilkes-Barre  Wadhams,  Ralph  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce,  Wilkes-Barre  Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 
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r,.™,       T       ,     r,     B  *  Welles,  Miss  Virginia,  Wyalusing 

Ripple,  Jessie  C,  Scranton  Wel]es    Jagon  H     Scr'ant*n 
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Root,  A.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre  Wilcox,  William  A.,  Scranton 

Ross,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   K.   J.,   Pittston  Williams    C    M     Plains 

2X  mK  SS™  ,/1S*°^  Williams,   Mrs.  Robert  J.,  Scranton 

Koss,  Miss  Mariana  F.,  Pittston  TX7      ,     T  ,       ~     „,.„  ' 

Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming  Wood-  John  G-  Wilkes-Barre 

Schooley,  J.  J.,  Pittston  Wright,  Geo.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
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Summary  of  Expenses  for  1898 : 

Band  and  Glee  Club, $49-25 

Address, 25.00 

Custodian  of  Grounds 25.00 

Printing  Circulars  and  Proceedings    ....    37.75 

Chairs,  Teaming  and  Labor 28.50 

Postage .     13.92 

Total,         -         -         $179.42 


Order  of  Exercises. 


i.     Selection—"  National" Coates 

Introducing   American   Airs. 
ALEXANDER'S  BAND. 


2.    Invocation- 


rev.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYOM, 
Wllkes-Barre. 


3.    Patriotic  Song- 
male  QUARTET. 


4.     Patrol— "  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  " Dalby 

ALEXANDER'S   BAND. 


5.    Remarks  of  the  President — 


CAPT.  CALVIN  PARSONS, 
Parsons. 


6.    Patriotic  Song- 
male  QUARTET. 


7.  Overture— "  William  Tell" Rossini 

ALEXANDER'S  BAND. 

8.  Hymn — "America" S.  F.  Smith 

BAND  AND  AUDIENCE. 

9.  Historical  Address — "  Conditions  of  National  Tenure," 

JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Buchnell  University  at  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

10.  Descriptive  Piece — "  The  Cavalry  Charge  " Luders 

alexander's  band. 

11.  Poem— 

david  m.  jones,  esq.. 

Wllkes-Barre. 

c      /-«     i  a     "  Werner's  Farewell  " Nessler 

12.  boNGS     {b     <.The  two  roses" Werner 

ALEXANDER'S   BAND. 
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July  3,  1899,  was  one  of  those  rare  days  in  July  when 
the  weather  was  of  typical  loveliness.  Though  there  was  an 
unclouded  sky,  the  sun's  rays  were  delightfully  tempered  by 
refreshing  breezes  and  the  thermometer  held  at  a  comfort- 
able figure — a  sharp  contrast  with  the  100  degree  day  of 
1898.  In  the  afternoon  the  temperature  ran  up  above  90, 
but  the  exercises  were  all  ended  before  that,  having  lasted 
only  from  10  to  12.  The  big  canvass  furnished  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  if  any  reinforcement  was  needed  for  the  zephyrs 
which  played  around  the  monument  it  was  found  in  several 
hundred  patriotic  fans,  bearing  on  one  side  a  warship  and 
on  the  other  a  good  picture  of  the  monument.  From  new 
galvanized  iron  barrels  and  new  tin  dippers  cool  water  was 
dispensed.  The  base  of  the  monument  was  bedecked  with 
pots  of  daisies,  and  the  speaker's  platform  bore  vases  of 
roses  and  other  flowers.  The  flowers  were  from  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Dorrance  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lathrope. 

From  the  flag  staff  Old  Glory  was  floating.  As  the 
several  hundred  chairs  and  benches  did  not  furnish  seats  to 
all  who  came,  some  persons  went  within  the  iron  enclosure 
around  the  monument  and  found  a  resting  place.  Scores 
of  people  were  unable  to  find  seats  at  all.  In  addition  to 
those  who  came  by  trolley  from  up  and  down  the  valley, 
many  came  by  bicycle.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  con- 
siderably over  1,000  persons  present,  a  gratifying  demon- 
stration that  the  commemorative  exercises  are  growing  in 
popularity  year  by  year 

The  Wyoming  Fire  Co.  had  brought  their  hose  carts 
the  night  before  and  thoroughly  watered  the  grounds  and 
the  dusty  roadway  leading  thereto.  All  arrangements  hid 
been  made  by  the  committee  on  grounds — Benjamin  Dor- 
rance, James  D.  Green,  William  H.  Jenkins,  Charles  Law, 
B.  G.  Cooper — and  there  was  not  a  hitch  anywhere.     Alex- 
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ander's  Band  was  a  strong  feature,  as  usual,  and  there  was 
some  enjoyable  vocal  music  by  a  quartet,  composing  David 
James,  Richard  Williams,  Joseph  Williams  and  Morris 
Llewellyn.  One  number  was  "Sword  of  Bunker  Hill," 
specially  arranged  for  the  day  by  Mr.  James. 

There  were  delegations  from  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Wyoming 
Monumental  Association.  One  familiar  face,  missed  for  the 
first  time,  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  was  Mrs.  Judge  Pfouts. 
Among  those  present  was  Dr.  I.  E,  Ross,  who  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  deprived  by  ill  health  from  attending.  With 
him  were  several  Rosses,  of  various  generations  down  to  the 
fifth,  from  the  pioneer  Rosses  of  Wyoming.  There  were 
also  present  little  Dana  Hodgdon  and  Margaret  Chase, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Anderson  Dana  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  1778.  Dr.  Joel  J.  Rogers,  of  Huntsville,  the  oldest  doctor 
in  this  region,  was  present.  In  fact  nearly  every  pioneer 
family  had  its  representative.  Many  of  these  representa- 
tives were  mere  children,  but  they  romped  happily  about 
the  grounds  and  took  their  first  lessons  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  their  forefathers  and  foremothers  who  suffered 
in  Wyoming  Valley  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  exercises  began  promptly  at  10  and  the  opening 
invocation  by  Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
was  full  of  patriotic  fervor.  The  venerable  president,  Capt. 
Calvin  Parsons,  made  a  few  informal  remarks,  saying  that 
his  first  visit  to>  this  place  was  in  1834,  at  which  time  an  effort 
was  making  to  raise  money  for  the  monument.  He  told 
how  his  father  and  Messrs.  Charles  Miner  and  William  S. 
Ross  went  to  Connecticut,  hoping  to  raise  money  and  how 
unsuccessful  the  visit  was.  The  Yankees  did  not  respond 
and  only  one  dollar  was  obtained  from  Connecticut.  How- 
ever, thanks  to  the  women  of  Wyoming,  the  monument  was 
completed  without  help  from  Connecticut.  Though  there 
was  no  Parsons  name  on  the  monument  his  paternal  grand- 
father Whiton  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Dana  lay  under- 
neath. He  was  glad  that  in  spite  of  failing  sight  and 
strength  he  was  able  to  be  present  and  to  see  so  large  a 
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throng.  He  concluded  by  turning  over  the  further  lead  of 
the  exercises  to  vice  president  Benjamin  Dorrance. 

The  poem  was  by  David  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  It  was  a  graphic  recital  in  verse  of  the  story  of 
Wyoming. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  on  "Conditions  of  national 
tenure"  by  John  Howard  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president 
of  the  Bucknell  University  at  Lewisburg. 

Many  persons  had  feared  on  seeing  the  title  on  the 
program  that  the  address  would  be  heavy  and  perhaps  lack- 
ing in  interest.  On  the  contrary  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  orations  ever  delivered  at  the  monument.  It  was  a 
masterly  study  and  went  deep  into  the  philosophy  of 
national  life. 
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JOHN  HOWARD  HARRIS,  Ph.  D.,  LX.  D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  BUCKNEU,  UNIVERSITY, 

AT  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


"  Conditions  of  National  Tenure." 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  there  came  to  the  Eastern 
coast  of  this  country  the  beginning  of  that  great  wave  of 
Aryan  migration  which  has  changed  the  face  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  has  profoundly  affected  the  whole  world.  The 
Aryan  immigrants  found  here  another  race  of  people. 
These  people  had  spread  over  the  continent,  and  after  a  sort 
had  occupied  it.  They  found  themselves,  however,  no 
match  for  the  invaders,  and  gradually  they  receded  before 
the  advancing  tide,  not  without  fierce  resistance,  and  many 
a  fight  and  massacre,  such  as  the  one  unsurpassed  in  sad- 
ness, which  we  commemorate  to-day.  The  question  arises, 
by  what  right  the  Aryans  with  their  superior  organization, 
their  better  mental  development,  their  greater  moral  force, 
wrested  the  continent  from  its  original  possessors.  The 
consideration  of  this  question  leads  to  the  yet  more  funda- 
mental one,  by  what  tenure  do  nations  hold  their  lands  and 
possessions?  The  book  of  human  history  and  the  book  of 
divine  revelation  are  at  one  in  teaching  that  no  nation  holds 
its  lands  by  indefeasible  right.  They  rather  both  declare, 
that  continued  right  use  is  the  indispensable  condition  upon 
which  continued  possession  depends. 

There  are  three  stages  discernible  in  the  use  and  posses- 
sion by  a  people;  stages  which  are  to  a  great  extent  contem- 
poraneous: (i),  the  mastery  of  the  physical  environment; 
(2),  the  development  of  a  civilization;  (3),  the  diffusion  of 
the  civilization  created. 


I.     There  is  first  the  mastery  and  transformation  of  the 
physical  environment.     The  world  is  given,  not  as  a  finished 
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product,  but  as  raw  material,  to  be  shaped  by  the  energies 
of  man  into  a  basis  for  spiritual  activities.  The  face  of  the 
earth  is  covered  with  forests,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts,  or 
noxious  serpents,  the  seat  of  health-destroying  vapors.  The 
forests  must  give  place  to  fields  and  gardens;  the  swamps 
must  be  drained;  the  air  and  the  waters  made  wholesome. 
Hollows  there  are  in  the  trees  and  caves  in  the  hillsides 
where  man  may  find  shelter,  but  he  cannot  have  a  home,  or 
become  morally  developed  until  he  has  a  house,  with  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  living  and  for  sleeping.  So  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  stone  of  the  hillside,  the  clay  of  the  plain  must 
be  transformed  into  houses,  and  these  houses  must  be  con- 
nected by  roads  and  bridges.  The  people  who  cannot  com- 
ply with  this  primal  condition  of  tenure,  forfeits  its  holding 
and  must  yield  its  place  to  others. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Red  Man  did  not  prove 
equal  to  meeting  the  terms  of  his  lease.  In  the  central  parts 
of  the  continent,  in  Mexico  and  in  parts  of  the  Union,  he 
built  houses,  founded  cities  and  developed  a  civilization,  and 
in  those  parts,  though  he  was  subjugated,  yet  he  was  not 
evicted.  In  the  temperate  zone  of  the  continent,  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  tents  and  depended  for  sustenance  on  the 
fish  of  the  rivers  and  the  fowl  and  game  of  the  forests.  It 
required  miles  of  land  to  support  each  person.  One  way 
was  open,  even  after  the  failure  of  centuries,  to  retain  their 
place.  When  the  new  civilization  appeared  they  might 
have  taken  lands  in  severalty;  bought  tools  and  animals 
from  the  new  race  of  people;  builded  homes  and  organized 
a  like  civilization.  Otherwise,  even  without  war,  the  new 
would  have  driven  out  the  old.  The  buffalo  and  the  deer 
would  have  perished,  and  with  them  the  Red  Man.  To 
every  man  is  given  to  choose  life  or  death;  it  is  not  other- 
wise with  races. 

The  first  condition  of  possession  applies  to  us  as  well 
as  to  our  predecessors. 

I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  in  fulfilment  of  this  first 
condition  of  continued  possession  we  have  measurably  suc- 
ceeded.    In  a  period  so  short  that  but  for  the  clearest  proofs 
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are  five  and  a  quarter  million  depositors  in  savings  banks 
representing  two  thousand  millions  in  deposits  cannot  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  the  creation  and  conservation  of  the 
material  basis  of  civilization. 

The  two  principal  institutions  at  the  basis  of  civilization 
are  justice  and  benevolence.  Justice  renders  to  every  man 
his  due;  benevolence  aids  every  man  it  can.  The  State  is 
organized  justice;  the  Church  is  organized  benevolence;  the 
family  is  both  benevolence  and  justice,  and  so  the  family  is 
the  training  school  of  both  Church  and  State.  Each  has 
also  a  natural  basis.  The  State  has  its  root  in  the  social 
instinct;  the  Church  has  its  root  in  the  religious  instinct;  the 
family  basis  is  biological.  Some  animals  herd  together  for 
mutual  protection,  or  to  take  their  prey;  that  is  the  gregar- 
ious instinct ;  the  Aboriginal  tribes  united  or  followed  a  chief 
for  self-protection,  or  for  aggression.  As  the  tribe  was 
small,  all  the  men  must  be  on  the  warpath  or  hunting-trail. 
They  had  no  time  to  develop  useful  arts  or  science.  The 
conception  of  justice  was  with  them  rudimentary.  Our 
own  State  is  grounded  upon  the  conception  of  justice.  It 
has  been  raised  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  into  the 
sphere  of  the  moral. 

The  nation  exists  to  secure  equal  rights  among  men. 
It  has  so  far  advanced  in  power  as  to  be  practically  irresisti- 
ble. For  justice  must  be  backed  by  power.  The  weak 
State  will  yield  to  the  powerful  and  oppress  the  feeble. 
Weakness  cannot  be  just.  We  have  extended  our  borders 
to  both  oceans,  and  so  are  free  from  fear  of  foreign  foe. 
Consequently  the  population  is  freed  from  the  need  of  main- 
taining a  large  force  to  defend  its  borders,  and  may  devote 
itself  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Not  that  we  are  released 
from  fear  of  war,  or  from  the  need  of  being  prepared  for  it. 
Universal  peace  may  be  reached  by  so  emasculating  the 
nations  that  they  will  be  too  weak  or  too  spiritless  to  fight. 
There  is  no  war  among  the  oysters.  Or  we  may  reach 
peace  when  the  nations,  still  clothed  with  power,  and  vivified 
with  spirit,  have  become  so  imbued  with  justice  and  good 
will  that  they  will  restrain  themselves  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  rule  of  right.     But  that  time  has  not  yet  come.     Arbi- 
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tration  may  help  towards  it;  but  only  the  strong  can  yei 
arbitrate.  The  thousand  can  arbitrate,  if  the  million  is  will- 
ing to  fight.  Even  Great  Britain  is  not  at  present  arbitrat- 
ing with  Venezuela,  but  with  the  august  Republic,  which  is 
able  to  call  into  the  field  five  million  men,  and  to  cover  all 
seas  with  her  fleets.  Power,  justice,  good-will,  through 
these  we  will  hold  the  majestic  heritage  received  from  the 
fathers  and  hand  it  down  augmented  to  our  children.  China 
has  wealth  and  numbers,  and  her  people  have  courage;  but 
they  have  not  justice,  and  so  they  have  no  faith.  If  through 
corruption  of  the  officers  of  justice  and  government  our 
people  should  lose  faith,  the  nations  will  allot  to  themselves 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  they  are 
now  allotting  the  cities  of  China.  Why  should  I  fight  for  a 
government  which  exists  merely  to  rob  and  oppress  me? 
Better  a  foreign  government  just  and  strong  than  a  domestic 
one  weak  and  corrupt. 

The  Church  has  for  its  formative  principle  benevolence. 
It  inquires  after  those  who  need,  and  helps  them.  Its 
sphere  is  the  spiritual.  Its  purpose  is  religious  and  moral 
development.  In  our  land  we  have  severed  the  religious 
and  the  secular.  The  State  takes  cognizance  of  the  overt 
act,  the  church  concerns  itself  with  the  inner  condition,  the 
motive.  The  recognition  of  these  two  spheres  as  distinct 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  With  us  the  Church 
must  so  commend  herself  to  the  enlightened  conscience  and 
sober  judgment  of  men  that  they  will  voluntarily  support 
her  worship  and  her  teaching.  This  is  the  problem  be- 
fore us  and  upon  its  right  solution  depends  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  to  maintain  a  free  church  in  a  free  State 

While  the  State  is  organized  justice,  while  the  Church 
is  organized  benevolence,  the  home,  the  third  great  basal 
institution,  finds  its  ethical  ground  in  both  justice  and 
benevolence.  Its  natural  basis  is  biological,  the  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species, — but  it  is  raised  into  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual  and  becomes  a  sacred  relation  by  being 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
America  is  the  land  of  homes, — a  land  where  a  larger  num- 
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ber  of  persons  own  their  own  houses  than  elsewhere;  a  land 
where  more  than  anywhere  else,  woman  has  a  position  of 
justice  and  equality,  a  share  greater  than  elsewhere  in  the 
mental  and  moral  wealth  of  the  world.  The  home  is  not 
only  the  nurse  of  those  milder  virtues  which  the  world  calls 
best,  but  is  also  the  parent  of  the  sterner  virtues  which  the 
world  calls  heroic.  Out  of  the  homes  of  America  went,  now 
nearly  four  decades  ago,  the  two  million  volunteers  who 
stood  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  great  civil  conflict;  and 
only  from  homes  could  such  men  have  gone.  They  could 
never  have  come  from  the  harems  of  the  Orient.  A  careful 
student  of  human  development  tells  us  that  the  Aryan  race 
has  become  world-conquering  because  of  monogamy  and 
the  home.  No  polygamous  nation  can  become,  or  remain 
great.  Our  majestic  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  achieved  in  time  so  brief,  has  been  achieved  because 
of  the  American  home,  because  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
American  mother.  As  long  as  America  is  the  land  of 
homes,  as  long  as  our  republic  has  its  roots  in  such  soil, 
nothing  can  shake  its  deep-seated  strength.  God  thinks 
more  of  a  land  covered  with  Christian  homes  than  he  does 
of  a  primeval  forest. 

Civilization  has  also  its  products.  It  develops  sciences, 
useful  and  fine  arts,  literatures,  philosophies.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  we  have  yet  contributed  greatly  to  any  of  these 
departments  except  that  of  the  useful  arts  and  inventions. 
Nor  are  we  to  regard  this  with  discouragement.  We  have 
had  as  our  first  task  the  mastery  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment. To  bring  a  continent  under  cultivation,  to  found 
cities;  to  build  up  a  political  system  in  many  respects  new, 
this  has  tasked  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  for  these 
two  centuries.  Our  poet  will  come  by  and  by.  The  poet 
is  the  flower  of  a  civilization,  not  its  root,  nor  trunk,  nor 
leaf,  nor  fruit.  When  one  epoch  is  passing  and  another  is 
unfolding  from  it,  then  the  poet  appears,  to  embody  in  im- 
mortal verse  the  epoch  that  is  passing,  as  Shakespere  did  for 
the  kingly  epoch;  as  Milton  for  the  Puritans;  as  Virgil  for 
the  Roman  Commonwealth;  as  Homer  for  the  heroic  age. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  not  writing  an  epic,  because  we  are 
now  enacting  an  epic  and  that  is  the  greater. 


III.  Whether  a  nation  is  to  endure,  depends  not  only 
on  mastery  of  its  physical  environment  and  the  development 
of  civilization,  but  also  upon  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
diffuse  its  culture.  If  all  the  wealth,  if  all  the  culture,  if  all 
the  political  power  of  a  people  be  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  few,  then  the  few  will  become  corrupt  and  selfish,  and 
the  many  will  become  corrupt  and  indifferent,  and  the 
nation  will  fall  either  by  internal  factions  or  from  a  foreign 
foe.  It  is  conceded  that  no  tribe  or  people  or  individual 
starts  upon  a  career  of  moral  development  except  from  an 
impulse  from  without  and  from  above.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  people  who  have  developed  some  moral  principle,  and 
who  do  not  diffuse  and  communicate  the  principle,  will 
perish.  The  Athenians  reached  the  highest  point  in  mental 
culture  of  any  nation  before  or  since.  No  philosophers,  no 
poets,  no  orators  have  surpassed  theirs.  But  they  did  not 
diffuse  their  culture  down  among  the  slaves  and  tradesmen, 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  free  citizens;  and  when  Alex- 
ander took  up  the  culture  of  Greece  to  sow  it  broadcast  over 
Asia,  Athens  refused  the  great  call  and  perished. 

We  have  before  us  a  like  task,  but  of  greater  magnitude. 
The  fact  meets  us  at  the  start,  momentous,  but  common- 
place, that  each  generation  must  moralize  and  imbue  with 
its  culture  the  succeeding  one.  The  task  must  be  perpetual- 
ly renewed — and  renewed  in  our  case  with  a  population  now 
numbering  probably  seventy-five  millions.  Then  we  owe  a 
debt  of  religion  and  morality,  of  civilization  to  the  Aborig- 
ines, now  nearly  as  numerous  as  when  that  fateful  third  of 
July  dawned  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago.  The 
efforts  to  convert  the  Indian  to  a  higher  religion  and  more 
advanced  civilization  by  the  fathers  were,  perhaps,  not  as 
wisely  directed  nor  as  persistent  as  they  might  have  been. 
The  work,  at  any  rate,  remains  undone  in  our  day.  More 
vital  still,  there  is  within  our  borders,  brought  hither  by 
compulsion,  a  vast  and  increasing  population  of  low  type, 
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from  whose  destiny,  that  of  the  nation  cannot  be  disjoined. 
Of  these  there  are  some  eight  millions,  one-sixth  of  whom 
are  of  mixed  blood.  They  have  received  while  in  bondage 
as  much  of  development  as  can  be  gained  from  compulsory 
labor;  not  that  there  is  much  educational  value  in  such 
work,  yet  it  is  not  as  hopeless  as  the  idleness  of  the  savage 
or  the  tramp.  The  home,  long  denied  them  by  their  condi- 
tion, may  now  be  theirs;  ownership  of  property  is  now  possi- 
ble to  them,  with  the  vast  educational  value  that  it  brings; 
reading,  once  a  penal  offense,  now  opens  to  them  a  chief 
avenue  to  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the 
world.  Movement  from  place  to  place,  once  forbidden,  is 
now  permitted,  and  with  it  the  breaking  up  of  the  inertia 
and  stolidity  inseparable  from  remaining  always  in  one 
place.  Especially  the  same  language  opens  the  way  for  the 
influx  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  time,  and  paves  the  way  for 
assimilation  in  thought  and  action.  So  we  may  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  fear  of  this  question 
may  be  set  at  rest  and  in  a  few  centuries  the  problem  itself 
be  solved. 

The  ten  millions  of  foreign-born,  being  nearly  all  of  the 
Aryan  race,  present  a  less  serious  problem.  English  soon 
becomes  their  language.  Now,  language  expresses  our  way 
of  looking  at  things,  our  thoughts  about  things,  and  conse- 
quently all  who  use  the  same  language  must  look  at  things 
in  substantially  the  same  way.  At  the  same  time,  to  sim- 
plify the  problem,  difficult  enough  at  best,  paupers  and  crim- 
inals, and  undesirable  immigrants  should  be  excluded.  The 
defective  and  delinquent  classes  present  a  more  difficult 
problem.  There  are  in  our  prisons  some  eighty  thousand; 
in  our  almshouses  some  seventy  thousand.  Our  highways 
swarm  with  tramps.  Our  asylums  and  almshouses  are  a 
credit  to  our  kindness  of  heart,  but  a  reflection  upon  our 
wisdom.  To  point  to  them  as  an  evidence  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  as  if  a  physician  should  point  out  as  a  proof  of  his 
skill  the  fine  monuments  upon  the  graves  of  his  patients. 
Three  things  seem  to  be  needed  in  the  case  of  adult  delin- 
quents, isolation  from  society  so  that  they  cannot  commit 
crimes,  separation  from  the  youth  so  that  they  cannot  edu- 
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cate  them  in  crime;  and  from  the  other  sex  so  that  they  will 
not  breed  others  like  themselves. 


What  then  are  the  forces  upon  which  we  must  depend 
to  diffuse  morality  and  religion,  so  that  the  terms  of  our 
lease  in  this  third  respect  may  be  complied  with?  Chief  is 
the  moral  force  of  the  age — that  which  you  think,  that  which 
you  feel,  that  deed  which  you  do  or  will  to  do,  that  which 
you  are;  that,  multiplied  by  millions  constitutes  the  moral 
force  of  the  age.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings, 
the  volitions  of  a  people.  It  is  ubiquitous,  it  is  plenipotent. 
It  seizes  the  child  at  birth;  it  enfolds  him  and  guides  his 
growth,  as  it  is  represented  in  his  mother's  caresses;  his 
nurse's  smile  or  frown;  his  playmates'  applause  or  derision; 
his  teacher's  stimulation  or  repression;  in  his  every  act,  in 
his  most  trivial  and  in  his  most  momentous  ones;  in  all  busi- 
ness activities;  in  all  intellectual  efforts,  acting  as  stimulus 
or  deterrent,  the  moral  force  of  the  age  is  found;  and  except 
a  man's  feet  be  planted  in  another  world  he  cannot  resist 
it;  except  he  be  a  moral  genius,  he  cannot  rise  above  it; 
except  he  be  a  madman,  he  will  not  wish  to  traverse  it.  By 
virtue  of  it  kings  rule;  by  disregarding  it  dynasties  perish; 
representing  it  parties  flourish;  expressing  it,  laws  are  en- 
forced; bereft  of  its  support,  institutions  fall  into  decay. 

The  highest  service,  then,  which  a  man  can  render  his 
age  is  to  think  high  thoughts,  to  cherish  pure  and  ennobling 
sentiment,  to  do  righteous  and  beneficent  deeds;  to  be  a 
man.  He  will  thus  be  a  power  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness in  this  world,  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  age. 

As  making  this  moral  force  effective  in  the  formative 
period  of  life,  we  must  assign  a  high  place  to  the  school;  to 
the  colleges  with  their  thirty  thousand  instructors,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  students;  to  the  public  schools, 
with  their  four  hundred  thousand  teachers,  and  fourteen 
and  a  half  million  pupils.  In  these  schools  one  language 
must  be  used,  and  that  the  English;  one  flag  must  be  hon- 
ored, and  that  the  stars  and  stripes;  one  morality  must  be 
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inculcated,  and  that  the  morality  of  the  decalog  and  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.  Close  beside  the  school  we  must  place 
the  press  as  a  power  to  bring  the  moral  forces  of  the  times 
to  bear  upon  every  individual.  I  refer  to  literature  in  gen- 
eral; I  refer  to  the  book  and  the  pamphlet,  and  to  the  more 
than  twenty  thousand  periodicals  issued  in  our  own  country. 
The  man  who  connects  himself  with  the  activities  and 
thoughts  of  his  time  through  the  press  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  a  student  of  every  university;  a  partaker  of  the 
universal  Ejthos. 

Besides  this  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  force, 
there  must  be  a  diffusion  of  political  responsibility  and  privi- 
lege. It  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the  older  writers  to  call  a 
monarchy  a  strong  government, — a  democracy  a  weak  one. 
If  in  a  republic  every  citizen  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State,  there  can  be  no  stronger  government  for  all  purposes 
of  government  than  a  republic.  In  our  country  this  dif- 
fusion of  power  has  taken  place,  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the 
people  were  prepared  for  it.  But  it  is  immeasurably  educa- 
tive. I  refer  not  now  to  the  discussions  of  our  quadrennial 
contests  when  the  whole  nation  goes  into  an  institute  for  the 
study  of  politics,  but  to  the  educational  effect  upon  the  men 
who  serve  on  juries,  who  serve  as  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
constables,  as  members  of  councils,  as  street  commissioners 
and  supervisors  of  highways.  It  is  this  wide  diffusion  of 
responsibility,  in  official  stations,  and  the  selection  of  these 
officers  by  the  electors  that  has  made  the  Americans  a  great 
self-governing,  self-controlled  nation. 

The  church  has  as  its  special  problem  the  development 
of  the  morality  of  the  people,  and  the  right  direction  of  the 
religious  instinct.  Her  momentous  task  it  is  to  reach  and 
raise  the  humblest,  and  the  highest,  the  worst,  and  the  best 
among  men.  She  has,  however,  her  auxiliaries  in  the 
development  of  morality.  I  have  referred  to  the  home  and 
the  State.  Let  us  note  that  all  political,  social  and  financial 
institutions  are  grounded  in  morality,  and  would  fall  without 
it.  Even  the  liar  succeeds  with  his  short-lived  success  be- 
cause most  men  are  truthful.  He  does  not  succeed  by 
virtue  of  the  lie,  but  by  virtue  of  the  truth.     So  every  bank 
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becomes  indirectly  a  teacher  of  morality ;  nearly  all  the  great 
railway  companies  are  becoming  temperance  societies;  in- 
dustrial operations  become  schools  of  self-control.  We 
need  to  take  this  wider  view  in  order  that  we  may  not 
despair.  There  are  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  there  are  mighty  and  world-wide  forces  working  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  is  an  increasing  purpose  running 
through  the  ages  and  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

Nor  should  I  pass  over  a  fact  so  momentous  as  that  the 
diffusion  of  whatever  truth  we  know,  whatever  civilization 
we  may  develop,  must  not  stop  with  our  borders.  China 
developed  a  high  civilization  for  the  times  and  diffused  it 
widely  within  her  own  boundaries,  but  she  gave  nothing  out, 
she  received  nothing  from  without,  and  so  became  sta- 
tionary and  stagnant.  The  Hebrews  when  the  time  came 
to  disseminate  through  the  world  the  priceless  truth  which 
was  revealed  to  them,  refused,  and  the  glory  departed  from 
them.  Churches  in  our  land  of  all  creeds  have  heeded  the 
great  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  it 
seems  from  recent  events  in  the  Pacific  that  we  are  called  to 
partake  in  the  political  regeneration  of  the  ancient  East.  If 
the  call  has  come,  we  must  obey. 

Looking  back  upon  the  beginnings,  such  as  they  were 
when  by  cruel  massacre  helpless  men,  women  and  children 
perished  in  this  place,  while  their  fathers,  brothers  and  sons 
were  absent  with  Washington  battling  for  independence; 
looking  around  upon  the  mighty  developments  such  as  they 
are  to-day,  we  may  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  yet  greater 
future.  Not  that  the  sky  is  cloudless;  nor  that  either  in 
mastery  of  environment  or  in  creation  of  moral  institutions, 
or  in  their  diffusion,  we  have  already  attained,  or  been  made 
perfect.  Often  yet  the  storm  is  upon  the  deep  of  the  politi- 
cal seas  and  clouds  hide  the  stars  from  our  eyes,  yet  God 
plants  his  footsteps  in  the  seas  and  rides  upon  the  storm. 
While  the  wind-raised  wave  upon  the  surface  may  hurry 
now  east,  now  west,  with  foam-capped  summit,  the  great 
gulf  stream  is  moving  on,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  steadily,  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  hundreds  of 
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miles  in  width,  hundreds  of  fathoms  in  depth,  irresistible, 
impelled  by  the  force  that  swings  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
Place  athwart  that  stream  your  mountains  proudly  called 
eternal,  and  the  waters  will  lift  them  bodily  from  their  base, 
and  crush  and  grind  them  and  pulverize  them  until  they  are 
spread  out  a  glassy  pathway  for  the  passage  of  the  victorious 
but  undated  waters.     The  gulf  stream  lights  no  bonfires. 

So  nations  and  races  which  place  themselves  across  the 
great  moral  gulf  stream  are  ground  to  powder.  Each  tribe, 
each  nation,  each  individual,  must  accept  morality,  or 
perish. 

By  our  own  Aryan  race  in  this  land  much  has  been 
accomplished  and  much  elsewhere,  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  our  own  Columbia  who  is  reaching  forth  her 
hand  to  the  scepter  which  even  now  she  seems  to  touch, — 
the  scepter  of  the  commercial  and  mental  and  moral 
supremacy  of  the  world,  a  scepter,  which  soon  firmly 
grasped,  will,  under  God,  lead  the  nations  forth  into  the 
fuller  and  brighter  day. 
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Ricketts,   Miss  Jean,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Miss  Leigh,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ripple,  Col.  E.  H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  E.  H.,  Jr.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Hannah  H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Jessie  C,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Susan  E.,  Scranton 
Rogers,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Huntsville 
Rogers,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Kingston 
Root,  A.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Jessie  R.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Mariana  F.,  Pittston 
Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,  J.  J.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Scott,  Eben  Greenough,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sally  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Richard,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Miss  Sallie,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  W-B. 


Sharpe,  Miss  Martha,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shepherd,  W.  C,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Dr.  L.  I.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Wm.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Miss  Jennie  H.,  Plains 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Wyoming 

Shoemaker,  S.  R.,  Wyoming 

Shotten,  Thomas,  Scranton 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  V.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Smith  Miss  Sarah  P.,   Wilkes-Barre 

Smith,  Miss  Amanda  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Smith,  J.  Bennett,  Kingston 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.,  Forty  Fort 

Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 

Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Chlorinda  W.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Stites,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Wyoming 

Stites,  T.  H.  A.,  Wyoming 

Stites,  Sarah  H.,  Wyoming 

Slorrs,  W.  R.,  Scranton 

Stone,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Binghamton 

Strong,  Theodore,  Pittston 

Sturdevant,   Carrie  Rogers,   Wilkes-Barre 

Sutton,  James,  Wilkes-Barre 

Taylor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  W-Barre 

Thomas,  Percy  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Trumbower,   Charles  K.,   Pittston 

TUbbs,  Benj.  R.,  Kingston 

Von  Storch,  T.  C.      Scranton 

Von  Storch,  Theo.  Wm.,  Scranton. 

Wadhams,  Ralph  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Walker,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  York,  Pa. 

Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 

Welter,  J.  L.,  Dorranceton 

Wells,  William  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Welles,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  Forty  Fort 

Welles,  Miss  Charlotte  R.,  Forty  Fort 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  W-Barre 

Welles,  Geo.  H.,  Wyalusing 

Welles,  Lincoln,  Wyalusing 

Welles,  Fisher,  Wyalusing 

Welles,  Miss  Virginia,  Wyalusing 

Welles,  Jason  H.,  Scranton 

Welles,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Catherine  Jenkins,  Scranton 

Wilcox,  William  A.,  Scranton 

Williams,  C.  M.,  Plains 

Williams,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,   Scranton 

Wood,  John  G.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Wright,  Geo.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Woodward,  J.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Woodward,  Mrs.   Stanley,   Wilkes-Barre 

Yarrington,  W.  L.,  Carbondale 

♦Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  1899 


Music 


59- 7o 


Address 25.00 

Custodian  of  Grounds(i>£  years) 37-5o 

Circulars 13.40 

Expenses  on  Grounds,  3rd  of  July 28.20 

Proceedings,  Regular  and  Supplementary  ....  57.00 

Postage ■    •    • 20.60 

Testimonial  to  deceased  President 7.50 

Total $248.50 


•♦.♦fJtflgram.,.. 

POT  Pourri— "  Grand  National  " ...  Dolby 

Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Invocation— 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Von  Krttg,  Kingston. 

SONG—"  Star  Spangled  Banner  " 

M*  E.  Choir,  Wyoming,  John  J.  Armstrong,  Leader. 

PaTroi, — "  Passing  Regiment  " Cover iy 

Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Remarks  of  the  President — 

Benjamin  Dorrance. 

Patriotic  Song— 

M.  E.  Choir,  "Wyoming, 

Overture— "  William  Tell" Rossini 

Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Hymn — "America" S.F.Smith 

Choir  and  Audience. 

Historical  Address—"  Men  of  Wyoming  " 

William  Henry  Egle,  M.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March — "Peace  Forever" Lacelli 

Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Announcement  of  Deaths  of  Officers, 

F.  C.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

FanTasie — "  Gems  of  Stephen  Foster  " Tobani 

Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 


Heport  of  t&xtxtMB. 


The  exercises  of  July  3,  1900,  were  favored  with  un- 
usually comfortable  weather.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  swung 
from  the  flag  staff,  the  platform  was  bedecked  with  roses 
and  daisies,  and  the  grounds  were  in  good  condition.  There 
were  delegations  present  from  the  Wyoming  Monument 
Association,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  other  patriotic  organizations.  Fully  1,000  persons  were 
present,  thus  testifying  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
patriotic  impulses  which  continue  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises throughout  the  passing  years. 

The  invocation  was  by  Rev.  Ferdinand  von  Krug, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston.  It  was  full 
of  patriotic  fervor  and  lofty  sentiment. 

Led  by  the  Wyoming  M.  E.  choir,  John  J.  Armstrong, 
director,  the  audience  joined  in  singing  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  choir  was  a  fine  aggregation  of  some  twenty 
voices. 

The  new  president,  Benjamin  Dorrance,  made  some 
opening  remarks  which  were  full  of  patriotic  fire.  He  said 
this  was  the  day  of  all  days  that  appealed  to  him,  and  he  was 
proud  to  participate  here  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  in 
commemorating  the  deaths  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much.  Coming  down  to  the  present,  he  said  we  are  in  a 
period  of  history-making  and  he  alluded  in  eloquent  terms 
to  the  international  perils  which  are  now  threatening  in  the 
far  East.  *  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  America  was  no 
longer  a  child,  but  a  power  among  the  nations.  The  re- 
marks closed  with  a  quotation  from  his  great-grandfather, 
Col.  George  Dorrance,  who  before  leading  his  men  out  to 
meet  the  invaders  of  Wyoming  Valley,  said  to  them,  "We 
must  stand  up  to  our  work."  Mr.  Dorrance's  address  was 
without  notes  and  was  an  excellent  one. 
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After  a  patriotic  song  by  the  Wyoming  choir,  and  after 
the  band  had  played  again  the  audience  rose  and  led  by  the 
Wyoming  choir  sang  "America."  And  it  was  sung 
splendidly.  Mr.  Armstrong's  leading,  reinforced  by  so  good 
a  choir,  was  just  what  was  needed  to  make  this  stirring  old 
national  hymn  an  inspiring  feature. 

At  this  point  came  the  address  of  Dr.  William  Henry 
Egle  of  Harrisburg  on  the  "Men  of  Wyoming."  Dr.  Egle 
is  the  author  of  a  History  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Pennsylvania 
Genealogies,  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  and  has  on  several 
occasions  read  papers  before  the  Wyoming  Historical  So- 
ciety and  at  the  monument,  and  until  recently  was  State 
Librarian. 

The  secretary  then  made  announcement  of  the  deaths  of 
Calvin  Parsons,  president  of  the  association,  and  Dr.  Joel  R. 
Gore  of  Chicago,  a  vice  president.  He  also  mentioned  that 
there  were  present  two  ladies,  descendants  of  Silas  Gore, 
one  of  the  family  who  suffered  so  sorely  in  the  Wyoming 
battle.  These  were  Mrs.  Judge  Isaac  P.  Gray  of  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  wife  of  ex-Governor  Gray  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Walker  of  York, 
Pa.,  corresponding  secretary  of  Yorktown  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  president  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  about  to  name  an  important  new  station  between 
Sunbury  and  Harrisburg,  Gore,  in  honor  of  Obadiah  Gore, 
who  used  anthracite  coal  in  his  blacksmith  forge  in  Wyo- 
ming Valley  as  early  as  1763.  At  the  station  is  to  be  a  cold 
storage  plant,  the  largest  in  the  State.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  society,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pfouts,  a  descendant  of  Lazarus  Stewart,  one  of  the  makers 
of  Wyoming  mentioned  by  Dr.  Egle  in  his  address. 


HISTORICAL    ADDRESS 

BY 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EGLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

o*  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


/IDen  of  TOBomina." 


My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

Eleven  years  ago  I  was  hurriedly  summoned  here  to 
take  the  place  of  another  whose  name  had  already  been 
printed  on  your  program  of  the  day.  Taking  my  subject — 
the  First  Massacre  in  the  Valley,  that  of  October,  1763,  I 
conscientiously  sought,  from  the  authorities  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  present  you  a  plain  unvarnished  story  of  pioneer 
times.  The  large  audience  listened  to  my  narration  with 
close  attention,  but  no  sooner  had  I  concluded,  than  the  very 
air  seemed  to  be  charged  with  dissatisfaction.  Either  at  the 
outset,  I  had  not  been  listened  to  with  the  interest  the  story 
warranted,  or  I  had  been  wholly  misunderstood.  I  did  not 
escape  even  the  invective  of  some  of  my  audience,  and  the 
newspaper  reports  were  malicious  in  the  extreme.  What 
I  had  stated — was  well  considered, — although  my  address 
was  necessarily  hastily  prepared.  But  time  mollifies  all  things, 
and  it  was  not  many  days  after  when  those  who  thought  I 
misrepresented  facts  found  that  I  was  correct  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  the  address,  when  published,  including  the  docu- 
ments to  authenticate  my  story,  convinced  all,  that  I  had 
been  fair  and  just  to  Wyoming  and  its  history.  Since  that 
day  many  changes  have  come — and  above  all  some  of  the 
dearest  friends  I  had  in  this  section  have  passed  out  to  the 
"Land  of  the  Leal  and  the  True,"  Jenkins,  and  Dorrance, 
Johnson,  and  Parsons — as  well  as  others,  who  took  ancestral 
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pride  and  historic  interest  in  your  annual  commemorative 
services.  The  years  of  separation  come  on  apace,  and  the 
young  men  of  to-day  who  have  taken  the  places  of  those 
pillars  in  Israel  who  have  fallen,  will  in  a  decade  or  two  also 
be  old  men.  And  so  one  generation  succeeds  another,  in 
filial  duty.  As  to  myself,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  in- 
viting me  here  once  more.  Without  the  gifts  of  oratory, 
and  the  flow  of  wordy  words,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  listened 
to  more  for  my  fervor  and  honesty  of  purpose  than  in  what 
I  may  say  on  this  occasion.  It  is  hardly  possible  I  may  be 
with  you  again.  But  there  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I 
shall  cherish  to  life's  close,  the  esteem  and  appreciation  of 
the  many  who  have  always  welcomed  me  to  historic  Wyo- 
ming. 


Wyoming!  Oh,  what  a  history  in  that  one  word! 
Wyoming!  The  synonym  of  military  bravery,  of  intrepid- 
ity— aye  of  disaster  and  bloody  massacre.  Wyoming !  Oh ! 
what  memories  crowd  upon  heart  and  brain,  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  that  term — memories  of  fearless  and  courageous  men 
— of  compassionate  yet  resolute  women — of  helpless  and 
suffering  childhood.  Will  the  people  who  come  after  forget 
the  sad  story — so  frequently  told,  and  yet  ever  new  in  its 
telling?  As  you  have  assembled  here  to-day,  so  will  future 
generations  come  up  to  this  Mecca  of  yours,  and  listen  to 
the  narration  of  the  events  which  we  this  hour  commem- 
orate. This  is  your  Marathon — there  is  no  more  con- 
secrated and  hallowed  spot  in  the  entire  Union.  They  may 
glorify  the  illustrious  actions  at  Lexington  and  Concord; 
they  may  magnify  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Trenton ;  they  may  exalt  Saratoga,  and 
Monmouth,  and  Yorktown ; — but  here  in  this  lovely  Susque- 
hanna Valley  is  located  the  one  spot — where  dauntless  men, 
noble  women,  and  innocent  children  fell  victims  to  the  rage 
of  an  unrelentless  foe — the  unpitying  Briton,  the  vengeful 
Tory,  and  the  perfidious  red  man.  It  is  perfectly  meet  and 
right  that  you  keep  this  memorial  day.     It  is  perfectly  meet 
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and  right,  that  on  this  midsummer  morn  you  bring  here  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future,  that  they  may  take  herefrom 
the  greatest  lesson  of  patriotism  the  world  ever  exhibited. 

Standing  here,  amidst  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  this 
Memorial  Day  of  your  heroic  ancestry,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy we  have  had  with  the  Mother  Country  in  her  recent 
conflict  with  the  people  of  South  Africa  reciprocal  for  her 
magnanimous  course  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  we  can- 
not forget  the  tyrannical  abuse  we  endured  at  the  hands  of 
her  base  ministry  from  1775  to  1783;  nor  the  suffering 
caused  by  her  soldiery,  and  their  no  less  infamous  hirelings, 
and  inhuman  allies,  the  Tories  and  Indians.  Shall  we  ever 
forget — no,  not  as  long  as  this  monument  endures,  or  yonder 
everlasting  hills  tower  to  the  eternal  skies — not  as  long  as 
the  people  of  America  hold  in  veneration  their  honor  and 
their  happiness — not  as  long  as  loyalty  to  flag  and  country  is 
the  highest  aim,  as  it  is  the  noblest  privilege — not  as  long, 
as  that  one  word — Wyoming — exists. 

As  we  hold  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  deeds  we  com- 
memorate with  adoration,  so  let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  dwell 
upon  their  extraordinary  individuality  of  character,  their 
estimable  traits  of  mind  and  heart — and  withal  their  absolute 
devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  the  many  became  true  martyrs 
of  liberty.  And  so  I  give  you  "The  Men  of  Wyoming,"  or 
rather,  'The  Men  of  1778;"  trusting  that  your  honored 
secretary,  who  is  so  well  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  task, 
will  give  you  in  the  near  future,  "The  Women  of  1778." 

The  men  of  1778,  in  general,  worthily  deserve  our  con- 
sideration. Despite  the  ill-fate  of  many,  they  were  as  noble 
a  body  of  men  as  ever  drew  a  sword,  or  fired  a  gun — as  ever 
enlisted  in  the  patriot  cause — gather  them  together  as  you 
may,  from  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New  England  to  the 
savannahs  of  Georgia.  As  remarked,  they  deserve  all  the 
honor  we  can  bestow  upon  them — they  are  worthy  of  our 
veneration  and  esteem — of  all  the  laudation,  you  or  I,  my 
fellow-countrymen,  can  give  them.  Honoring  them,  by 
every  meed  of  praise  in  our  power,  we  honor  ourselves  the 
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most — by  remembering  them.  They  were  men  of  sterling 
qualities  in  a  crisis  of  affairs  requiring  these  characteristics. 
They  were  but  pioneers — but  as  true  pioneers  they  were 
endued  with  enterprise,  integrity,  resoluteness,  and  above 
all  with  love  of  country.  For  this  they  struggled,  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labors — for  this  they  died 
that  we  might  have  more  perfect  freedom  and  life.  Grand 
old  men  of  Wyoming ! — not  on  the  tablet  of  this  monument 
will  you  live — but  in  the  annals  of  this  locality,  of  your  State 
and  country  will  your  fame  endure.  The  world  at  large 
little  does  it  ken  of  the  names  of  these  heroes,  but  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  ages  is  the  undying  heritage  they  have 
left  us. 

Now  who  were  the  honored  men  of  that  fated  July  day? 
Look  over  those  inscribed  upon  this  cenotaph.  Take  them 
all  into  your  mental  keeping — then  also  have  some  regard 
for  those  who  escaped  that  sanguinary  struggle.  Upon  the 
altar  of  independence  they  offered  themselves  an  oblation. 
With  their  blood  they  sprinkled  the  doorposts  of  the  shrine 
of  liberty — and  forevermore  in  the  ages  will  this  typify  that 
freedom  and  equality  are  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  most  pitiable  documents  I 
have  ever  read.  It  is  one  which  the  Wyoming  Historical 
Society  has  reprinted,  but  how  many  of  you  have  read  it. 
It  is  the  "Petition  of  the  Sufferers  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylva- 
nia by  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War."  It  was  presented  to  Congress  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1839,  an<^  by  them  "laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed."  No  action  was  ever  taken  by  which  any 
relief  was  given  the  sufferers,  and  on  this  point  history 
partly  repeats  itself.  During  the  late  war  for  the  Union, 
the  State  Government  organized  troops  for  the  protection 
of  its  borders — but  the  sudden  and  urgent  demand  of  the 
Federal  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  National  Capital 
left  our  southern  counties  exposed  to  the  desolation — to  the 
fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy.  The  "Border  Claims,"  like 
those  of  the  "Wyoming  Sufferers,"  will  never  be  paid.     The 
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cases,  however  similar,  were  not  altogether  parallel.  In  the 
case  of  Wyoming,  although  the  town  of  Westmoreland 
raised  two  companies  on  the  Continental  establishment  for 
the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  the  Congress 
was  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  violation  of  the  contract — 
but  the  State  of  Connecticut  claiming  jurisdiction,  when  the 
demand  was  made  for  the  troops  of  the  Line,  cared  less  for 
the  safety  of  their  so-called  Colony  of  Wyoming  and  town 
of  Westmoreland,  than  for  their  own  situation!  It  has 
often  been  a  wonderment  with  me  that  from  the  fabulous 
number  who  served  in  the  so-called  "Minute  Men  of  the 
Lexington  alarm,"  that  that  State's  quota  could  not  have  been 
filled  without  draining  Westmoreland  of  every  able-bodied 
man  from  sixteen  years  upward !  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood; the  facts  are  as  I  have  given.  Pennsylvania's 
aid  was  never  invoked,  as  Wyoming  spurned  allegiance  to 
that  Province. 

But,  to  the  men  of  Wyoming!  that  is  the  object  of  my 
mission  here  to-day.  I  am  to  speak  of  them — to  hold  them 
before  you  as  examples  of  patriotic  valor,  and  of  undying 
attachment  to  cause  of  country.  Men  of  principle  and 
virtue — men  of  saintliness  of  character,  in  whatever  ennobles 
and  consecrates.  They  were  ideal  men;  ideal  in  this — that 
with  the  spirit  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus, 
they  were  willing  to  suffer  and  to  die,  that  human  kind 
would  be  the  grander.  Let  this  lesson  sink  deep  into  our 
hearts  and  minds — that  we  may  all,  passing  from  out  this 
hallowed  spot,  feel  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  be  here — 
and  that  we  be  in  all  the  future  better  and  truer  citizens  of 
this  great  American  Republic — or,  if  you  choose  to  be  im- 
perialists— the  great  American  Empire. 


This  cenotaph  emblazons  the  names  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  worthies  and  heroes  of  Wyoming! — two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  slain  on  that  fateful  day.  Aside  from 
these,  there  were  others  whose  memory  will  long  live  in  the 
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annals  of  this  lovely  valley.  Even  a  rehearsal  of  these 
names  may  be  monotonous — and  only  a  brief  glance  at  the 
principal  actors  of  that  massacre  must  satisfy  at  this  time. 
TheMakersof  Wyomin  g — Capt.  John  Jenkins,  Col. 
John  Franklin,  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  Lord  Butler,  the 
Miners,  Johnsons,  Harveys,  Jamesons,  and  others — I  trans- 
fer to  some  future  paragraphist — my  duty  lies  along  the 
paths  of  the  Preservers  of  Wyomi  ng. 


Of  all  that  immortal  host  of  brave  men — there  is  one 
who  stands  out  in  bolder  relief  than  any  other — Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  British,  Tories  and  Indians,  was  named  Butler, 
there  has  always  been  a  confounding  of  the  actions  of  these 
men ; — not  among  those  who  can  distinguish  the  two,  but  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  scavengers  of  American  history. 
I  do  not  want  to  designate  the  British  commanding  officer, 
before  this  enlightened  audience  with  the  epithet  he  richly 
deserves — but  cannot  refrain  from  calling  him  an  execrable 
monster,  who  has  only  gained  an  immortality  of  infamy. 
Our  Colonel  Butler  was  of  a  different  make-up. 

Zebulon  Butler,  son  of  John  Butler,  was  born  at  Lyme, 
New  London  County,  Conn.,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1731.  He 
early  entered  military  life  and  was  an  active  officer  in  the  old 
French  war.  In  1769  he  came  to  Wyoming,  and  when  the 
thunders  of  the  Revolution  reverberated  along  the  Wyoming 
and  Nescopeck  Mountains,  Capt.  Butler  entered  the  contest 
— and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  Line.  In  June,  1778,  he  was 
on  a  brief  furlough,  when  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  his  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  defenceless 
settlement  of  Wyoming.  The  few  men  remaining  in  the 
Valley  were  speedily  organized,  and  Col.  Butler  was  re- 
quested to  take  the  command.  It  was  only  a  handful  of  old 
men  and  beardless  boys — but  they  were  patriotic  and  deter- 
mined. Yet  what  could  any  officer  achieve,  however  brave 
and  efficient,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  five  times  their 
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number,  the  majority  of  whom  were  actuated  by  feelings  of 
infernal  hate.     No  man  was  ever  truer  and  more  cour- 
ageous ;  but  in  such  an  unequal  contest  there  could  have  been 
only  that  one  result — that  result  which  history  gives  us,  and 
which  down  to  the  remotest  ages  will  pillory  the  name  of 
Col.  John  Butler,  the  British  Butcher.     Much  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  latter  years  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  and  its  infamous  commander,  but  what  availeth  it? 
In  these  days  even  Benedict  Arnold  has  his  apologists,  and 
modern  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  Nero  of  olden 
Rome  was  the  model  of  all  the  good  virtues  of  the  past  ages. 
As  the  eyes  of  the  weak  forces  at  Wyoming  looked  to 
Col.  Zebulon  Butler  for  assistance  and  direction  in  events 
which  had  come  upon  them — and  who  amidst  it  all  remained 
the  true  hero  that  he  was — let  me  hold  him  up  to  your  gaze 
and  admiration.     He  was  a  man  of  fearless  energy,  of  reso- 
lute  endeavor,   stern   in   duty,   and   faithful   to   the   cause. 
Miner  says  he  "was  humane  as  he  was  brave — politic  as  he 
was    undaunted."     And    further   along,    in   the    "Hazleton 
Travellers,"  says  that  the  biography  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler 
is  the  story  of  Wyoming,  and  we  fully  agree  therewith.     He 
was  the  champion  of  the  denfenceless  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, fleeing  from  ruined  and  ravaged  homes.     He  was  ever 
held  in  superior  esteem  "for  his  noble  sense  of  honor,  for  his 
courage,  moral  and  professional,  and  when  duty  called  knew 
no  fear."     Under  the  force  of  circumstances,  at  the  battle 
of  Wyoming  "he  lost."     Yet  his  name  will  outlive  the  gen- 
erations.    We  all  marvel  and  glory  in  the  achievements  of 
Dewey,  and  Schley,  and  Sampson,  and  even  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, our  own  Teddy,  if  he  did  win  his  laurels  by  blundering 
into  a  victory  at  El  Caney — but  there  is  one  officer,  even 
though  he  be  our  country's  enemy,  who  braved  danger  and 
defeat,  aye  annihilation,  whose  heroism  and  wonderful  cour- 
age arouses  our  admiration — Admiral  Cervera.     He  made  a 
bold  stroke  and  lost.     He  lost  on  the  side  of  tyranny  and 
medieval  despotism ; — our  warriors  on  the  side  of  right  and 
liberty. 
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Have  you  ever  read  Col.  Butler's  address  to  his  men  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  as  we  have  it  from  one  of  your  most  con- 
scientious historians — my  dear  old  friend  Steuben  Jenkins? 
Here  it  is ; — listen  to  the  pathetic  and  sublime  utterances  of 
that  sublime  hour: 

"The  enemy  is  probably  in  full  force  just  ahead  of  us. 
If  so,  we  shall  have  hot  work.  Remember  your  homes! 
Your  women  and  children  call  on  you  to  protect  them  from 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savages.  Your  own 
fate,  as  well  as  that  of  your  women,  your  children,  and  your 
homes,  is  in  your  hands.  Remember  the  fate  of  the  Hard- 
ings,  and  make  sure  work.  Victory  is  safety!  Defeat  is 
death !     Let  every  man  do  his  duty,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  the  men  of  mark  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  down  through  four  genrations  of  noble  men  and 
women,  his  descendants  possess  many  of  his  remarkable 
characteristics.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years — honored,  revered,  and  greatly  be- 
loved. 


Nathan  Denison !  Next  in  valor  to  Col.  Zebulon  Butler, 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Wyoming,  was  Col.  Nathan 
Denison.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  his  little  band  could 
not  withstand  the  attack  which  would  imperil  the  women 
and  children  within  the  defences  of  Forty  Fort.  Men  may 
lay  down  their  own  lives  in  a  conflict  where  only  that  life  is 
at  stake,  but  where  the  helpless  are  looking  to  them  for  suc- 
cor, it  is  the  first  duty  of  brave  men  to  have  regard  for  them. 
And  so  Col.  Denison  with  his  weak  force  capitulated !  Was 
that  capitulation  an  honorable  one?  Yes,  read  it  over  and 
over  again!  It  was  honorable  to  the  vanquished — and  yet 
if  John  Butler  subsequently  turned  his  back,  thus  tacitly 
allowing  his  fiendish  allies  to  consummate  their  hellish  work, 
that  monster  was  undoubtedly  to  blame.  Butler  claimed 
that  he  took  only  two  prisoners — well,  what  became  of  the 
other  men  who  surrendered?  Col.  Denison  and  the  women 
and  children  ''escaped,"  it  is  stated,  down  the  river.     No  one 
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has  ever  doubted  the  courage  and  the  fearlessness  of  Col. 
Denison.  Miner  says  truly — "Perhaps  higher  powers,  a 
more  consummate  prudence — equal  boldness  and  self-pos- 
session, are  necessary  to  save  the  remnants  of  a  people  so 
situated,  than  to  lead  successfully  to  battle."  Col.  Denison 
could  and  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  his  own  life  and 
those  of  his  men  in  the  battle,  had  the  occasion  demanded  it 
— the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  was  his  motive — a 
motive  just  as  keen  and  patriotic  as  if  they  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  carnage.  To  his  life's  close  Col.  Denison  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  coun- 
trymen. He  survived  the  battle  thirty  years — and  during 
all  that  period  "none  knew  him  but  to  love  him,"  and  frown- 
ed down  the  aspersions  made  by  those  who  never  dared  to 
study  Wyoming  from  an  historic  stand-point.  If  there  was 
one  distinguishing  characteristic  which  marked  his  actions 
on  that  fated  day,  it  was  faithfulness  to  duty.  He  followed 
the  path  which  duty  led.  Firm  and  unflinching,  with  wis- 
dom and  severe  patriotism — in  such  an  hour,  he  dared  not 
be  reckless — and  the  record  of  his  services  was  honorable. 
He  was  the  savior  of  the  women  and  children !  In  his  after 
life  he  was  held  in  great  esteem.  In  the  "Hazleton  Travel- 
lers," Mr.  Miner  sums  up  the  close :  "His  piety  was  ardent ; 
the  sweet  influences  of  religious  faith  and  hope  chastened 
and  elevated  to  saint-like  purity  his  naturally  amiable  dis- 
position." 


The  topmost  name  on  yonder  cenotaph — designated  as 
"Slain  in  Battle"  is  the  honored  one  of  George  Dorrance. 
Of  Lieut. -Col.  George  Dorrance  your  historians  say  only 
this — "he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  3d  of  July,  1778." 
No  greater  encomium  could  be  uttered.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  he  supported  Col.  Denison,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Provincials.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
an  order  of  the  colonel,  a  wrong  movement  was  made,  con- 
fusion ensued,  and  in  the  effort  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dorrance  to 
restore  position  and  order,  he  fell,  severely  wounded,  while 
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riding  along  the  line  gallantly  laboring  in  his  vain  attempt. 
It  is  stated  as  an  exemplification  of  his  coolness  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  when  one  of  his  men  gave  way,  he  firmly  com- 
manded, "Stand  up  to  your  work,  sir;"  and  was  instantly 
obeyed.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  wounded  who  was 
saved  from  death  on  the  field,  or  at  the  hellish  orgies  of  the 
succeeding  night.  His  feeble  condition  on  the  next  day 
making  him  a  burden  to  his  captors,  they  slew  him,  and 
divided  his  garments  and  arms  among  them.  No  grander 
hero,  who  met  death  on  any  battlefield,  ever  breathed,  than 
he  of  whom  we  speak.  A  firm  patriot,  undaunted  and  cour- 
ageous, he  died  that  you  and  I  might  live,  free  in  a  land  of 
liberty  and  godly  right. 

Lieut.-Col.  Dorrance,  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dorrance, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1736.  He  served  as  an  officer  on  the  Connecticut 
establishment  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  had  the  highest  confidence  of  those  who  bore  arms  that 
fatal  day.  There  was  a  dash  and  a  nobleness  of  bearing  and 
spirit  which  has  descended  through  three  generations  of 
Dorrances.  No  knight-errant  of  the  days  of  chivalry  was 
ever  mightier  in  arms,  or  more  glorious  in  his  death,  than 
Col.  George  Dorrance. 


Here  is  one  of  your  heroes  of  a  different  mould — of  a 
rugged  and  hardy  endurance — of  an  indomitable  will  and 
fearlessness — Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart!  Raised  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  nurtured  amid  arms 
— he  became  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  era.  Of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage,  for  his  participation  in  that  episode 
in  our  history  which  has  given  rise  to  more  misrepresenta- 
tion than  any  other  event — the  extermination  of  that  nest 
of  red  Indian  vipers  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster  in  Decem- 
ber, 1763, — Quaker  fanatics  have  led  the  way  to  defame  and 
execrate  his  memory,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  more  than 
one  historical  writer  has  followed — losing  sight  of  his  per- 
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sonal  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  frontier  settlements;  and 
later  on,  in  behalf  of  Wyoming.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  after  his  persecution  by  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment he  and  his  followers  cast  their  lots  with  the  "Connecti- 
cut Intruders,"  so-called.  The  people  of  the  Holstein  set- 
tlement recognizing  his  ability  as  a  partisan  leader,  requested 
himself  and  his  comrades  to  unite  their  destiny  with  theirs, 
but  the  overtures  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  were  such,  that 
thither  they  went.  In  all  that  bitter  contest  between  the  set- 
tlers and  the  Pennamites,  he  was  loyal  and  true  to  the  town 
of  Westmoreland  and  its  cause.  On  that  sanguinary  day 
which  we  commemorate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  valor 
— he  may  have  been  rash,  and  yet  what  is  not  common-place 
most  persons  consider  recklessness — but  he  was  decidedly 
a  brave  and  fearless  soldier.  Brought  up  to  arms,  no  man 
knew  better  than  he,  the  nature  of  obedience — and  the  laxity 
of  it,  he  well  saw  would  lead  to  certain  defeat.  Slain  at  the 
outset  of  the  conflict,  and  by  his  side  his  no  less  gallant  rela- 
tive, Lieut.  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Wyoming  should  never  forget  to  do 
him  honor — to  cherish  and  revere — aye  defend  his  memory. 
This  is  certainly  in  your  keeping.  Will  you  be  unmindful 
of  what  he  did  for  Wyoming? — will  you  ever  cease  to  re- 
member that  he  was  a  courageous  officer — a  brave  and  dis- 
ciplined officer — and  gave  up  his  life  upon  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  cause  of  his  country?  No!  no!  I  will  not  wrong 
you,  by  imputation  even,  fully  believing  that  the  patriotism 
of  your  superb  ancestry  will  thrill  your  hearts  and  souls  at 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name — Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart! 
Oh ;  what  tales  of  daring,  of  intrepidity — of  dauntless  ad- 
venture and  illustrious  renown — his  name  calls  up.  No  man 
has  been  more  fearfully  maligned  by  cheap  historians.  The 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  had  no  terror  for  him — he  was 
a  soldier,  every  inch  of  him, — he  had  the  confidence  of  his 
men,  and  died  at  his  post.  Capt.  Stewart  left  a  wife  and 
seven  children.  Escaping  down  the  river,  they  subsequently 
returned  to  their  desolate  home  in  Hanover;  and  here  the 
devoted  mother  ended  her  days.     Descendants  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  for  several  generations,  have  honored  their  heroic 
ancestor,  whether  in  military,  civil  or  domestic  life.  In 
verity  Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart  fell  as  only  a  soldier  could,  in 
the  van  of  battle. 


Close  by  the  name  of  Col.  t)orrance,  is  that  of  "Major 
Jonathan  Waite  Garrett."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  in  his 
"Unforgotten  Hero  of  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming"  gives  us 
infallible  proofs  that  this  was  intended  for  Major  John  Gar- 
rett of  the  24th  Connecticut  Regiment.  Little  is  known  of 
him,  but  that  little  has  been  carefully  collected  by  his  con- 
scientious biographer.  That  he  was  a  military  officer  of 
skill  and  keen  judgment — a  person  of  undaunted  bravery, 
and  intrepid  valor,  has  been  abundantly  proven.  He  fell  at 
the  first  onset  of  the  battle.  Three  years  prior,  in  the  con- 
test with  the  Pennamites,  he  boldly  declared,  "I  for  one  am 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  my  country."  He  proved  this 
assertion  on  the  field  of  Wyoming.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  fell — a  martyr  to  the  cause.  The  cen- 
turies may  pass  down  the  corridors  of  time,  and  the  world 
at  every  decade  be  illumined  by  deeds  of  daring,  but  none 
will  surpass  those  of  Major  John  Garrett  and  his  confreres 
on  this  blood-drenched  valley  of  July,  1778. 


In  Wyoming  history  there  are  two  men,  whose  life 
achievements  and  gallant  actions  have  always  been  closely 
allied — namely,  Capts.  Robert  Durkee  and  Samuel  Ransom. 
They  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war — were  both 
officers  in  the  First  Connecticut  Regiment  of  the  Line — and 
served  with  distinction  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 
They  wintered  at  Valley  Forge !  Yes,  they  wintered  at 
Valley  Forge ;  but  when  spring  came,  and  they  had  word 
that  the  settlement  at  Wyoming  was  threatened,  they  re- 
signed and  hastened  thither  to  protect  their  families.  In  the 
defence  of  their  homes  they  fell.  It  is  said  of  Capt.  Durkee 
that  upon  being  mortally  wounded,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
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death  he  yet  thought  of  his  command,  and  with  his  latest 
breath  asked:  "Do  my  men  still  stand  firm?"  On  being 
assured  that  they  did,  he  said :  "It  is  all  right  then,"  and 
immediately  expired.  As  for  Capt.  Ransom,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  loyalty  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  his  patriotism, 
his  humanity  to  his  men,  and  finally  his  heroic  death  make 
his  brave  and  beautiful  life  precious  to  his  descendants — aye 
to  every  lover  of  Wyoming.  Of  Capts.  Durkee  and  Ran- 
som, it  may  be  well  said — that  of  all  the  gallant  spirits  who 
perished  on  the  field  of  Wyoming,  none  excelled  them  in 
honor,  heroic  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  or  in  love  of  home 
and  country  for  which  they  laid  down  their  lives.  It  is  sad 
to  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  such  spirits  as  these ;  but 


Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country's  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadows  of  her  altars?" 


What  shall  I  rehearse  to-day  of  the  very  eminent 
patriotic  services  of  Capts.  Bidlack,  Buck,  Geer,  Hewitt,  Mc- 
Karracken,  Wigdon  and  Whittlesey, — who  died  where  they 
stood,  as  Miner  so  justly  states  it,  at  the  head  of  their  men. 
Were  they  brave?  None  more  so.  They  fell  valiantly 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  country — they  died  in 
defence  of  the  homes  of  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  If 
"a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  how  our  breasts 
should  swell  with  gratitude,  that  such  glorious  men  once 
lived.  It  is  an  unrecorded  fact  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  every  company,  was  slain  on  that  calamitous  field  of 
carnage.  The  violence  of  the  British  soldiery — the  hate  of 
the  Tory — and  the  bloody  hand  of  the  savage  had  no  terrors 
for  our  heroes;  they  fought  to  the  pitiable  end — standing 
like  a  stone  wall  against  the  bitter  odds  of  battle.  Neither 
lacked  they  dash  or  fearlessness — but  they  were  of  that  com- 
posite order  that  heroes  are  made  of.  They  all  had  tact  and 
discretion,  but  the  contest  was  so  unequal,  and  they  were 
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only  in  command  of  the  forlornest  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  would  we  do  the  same  ?  Yes, 
I  believe  we  would — we  are  not  hirelings — we  are  our  own 
masters  as  our  honored  ancestry  were,  and  with  the  eternal 
spirit  of  liberty,  coursing  through  our  veins,  would  willingly 
sacrifice  ourselves  on  the  altars  of  freedom.  We  are  not, 
fortunately,  called  upon  to  undergo  this — so,  let  us  revere 
their  example,  their  deeds,  and  their  memories. 


Following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  commanding  officers, 
Lieuts.  Atherton,  Gaylord,  Ross,  Waterman,  Bowen,  Pearce, 
Shoemaker,  Stevens,  and  Wells,  fell  in  the  forefront  of 
battle.  No  Anglo-Saxon  words  can  describe  the  ardor,  the 
fervor,  and  daring  of  these  heroes.  Imagination  cannot 
conceive  of  their  sublime  heights  of  valor — or  their  exalted 
gallantry.  Many  incidents  of  their  undaunted  heroism  have 
come  down  to  us,  which  you,  my  countrymen,  will  cherish 
up  for  the  ages.  Rehearse  them  to  your  children  and  your 
children's  children,  with  instruction  that  thus  they  be  per- 
petuated. Whether  in  history,  song,  or  story,  the  narration 
will  elevate  and  ennoble  the  patriotic  ardor  of  all  who  come 
after.  They  left  us  a  goodly  heritage — may  we  ever  remem- 
ber it. 


There  were  others — aye  many,  who  fought  in  the  ranks 
on  that  direful  day. What  shall  be  said  of  them,  of  those  who 
fell,  and  of  those  who  escaped — and  yet  suffered.  Read  the 
"Petition  of  the  Sufferers/'  to  which  I  have  referred.  Read 
what  Miner,  and  Pearce,  and  Chapman,  and  Jenkins,  and 
others,  have  written  concerning  individual  daring,  individual 
bravery,  and  individual  sacrifice — and  you  will  find  a  narra- 
tion full  of  bright  examples  of  deeds  of  heroism,  but  ending 
in  sadness  and  disaster.  As  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church,  so  does  the  blood  of  the  patriots  give  us 
and  guarantee  the  priceless  boon  of  freedom.  Let  this  in- 
spire you  with  fuller  realization  of  your  privileges. 
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The  Valley  was  drenched  in  blood !  Drenched  with  the 
blood  of  its  brave  men — martyrs  in  liberty's  cause — the 
blood  of  its  women  and  children — deny  it  if  you  can.  That 
blood,  their  blood,  called  aloud  for  vengeance.  And  it  came 
speedily,  when  Gen.  Sullivan  with  his  army  marched  thither- 
ward the  following  year,  entered  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations — the  savage  allies  of  the  British, — and  "smote  them 
hip  and  thigh."  With  the  exception  of  the  action  of  some 
isolated  bands  of  these  miscreants,  no  further  attempts  were 
made  to  desolate  Wyoming. 


Believing  that  peace  reigned  over  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  their  homes,  one  by  one  the  settlers  of  Wyoming  returned. 
Alas,  the  desolation!  How  changed  from  the  peacefulness 
of  the  previous  spring !  The  valley  was  drenched  in  blood ! 
Even  the  autumn  grass  had  veins  of  red;  and  the  crushed 
berries  of  the  valley  had  a  richer  scarlet.  The  sun  at  rising 
came  up  all  aflame  in  crimson,  and  at  setting  went  behind 
the  mountain-tops  with  clouds  aglow  with  ruddy  splendor. 
The  very  air  seemed  scarleted — and  amid  these  nature-signs 
of  carnage,  the  people  came  back.  In  verity,  they  were 
princes  of  the  blood! 


Alas !  time  passes  too  rapidly,  and  I  have  only  outlined 
the  services  of  a  mere  corporal's  guard  of  the  men  of  1778. 
I  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  heroes  of  that  strug- 
gle. I  wish  I  could  depict  in  graphic  colors  all  of  that  im- 
mortal throng  whose  souls  are  silently,marching  on  through 
the  ages.  There  were  old  men  there — men  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  labors  of  pioneer  life. 
Middle-aged  men  there  were,  but  most  of  them  enfeebled, 
or  they  would  have  been  with  Washington's  army  harrassing 
the  British  hosts  retreating  across  the  Jerseys.  Of  young 
men  there  were  none  at  Wyoming  of  any  account.  There 
were  beardless  youths   there — but  they  knew   nothing  of 
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either  discipline  or  military  tactics — and  less  of  the  savagery 
of  the  enemy<  With  overpowering  numbers  against  them 
they  did  nobly — their  deeds  are  of  imperishable  renown. 

And  yet  I  ask,  concerning  many  how  little  is  known. 
Were  I  in  your  midst  I  would  pursue  every  avenue  of  his- 
torical research  until  I  ascertained  somewhat  of  the  life- 
history  of  each  man  and  boy  whose  names  are  here  inscribed. 
It  would  be  a  labor,  of  course,  but  nought  of  value  has  ever 
been  accomplished  without  perseverance  and  unceasing 
work.  We  have  it  stated  that  knowledge  is  power,  but,  most 
frequently  power  is  necessary  to  gain  knowledge.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  this  bloody 
transaction  occurred,  and  although  the  distance  therefrom 
be  great,  it  is  not  too  late  to  gather  up  these  fragments  of 
your  history.  We  know  who  commanded  at  Thermopylae, 
— but  the  rank  and  file,  what  of  them.  Noble  and  heroic 
deeds  live  on  forever,  but  let  me  counsel  you  to  preserve  on 
the  pages  of  your  history,  what  you  have  attempted  to  do 
on  this  cenotaph. 

I  would  dearly  love  to  rehearse  the  story  of  the  Gore, 
the  Inman,  and  Searle  families.  If  you  want  to  become 
familiar  with  them — if  you  want  to  be  a  worshipper  of  true 
heroes,  (none  of  your  present  day  apostles  of  renown,)  read 
Pearce  and  Miner  and  Plumb, — aye  read  that  work  of  your 
latest  historian — the  "Harvey  Book" — that  storehouse  of 
Wyoming  family  history,  and  you  will  be  rilled  with  that 
patriotic  rapture  and  ardor,  which  will  bid  you  do  and  dare 
for  your  country,  in  the  hour  of  its  direst  need. 

I  wish  we  could  all  thoroughly  realize  what  true  patriot- 
ism is — that  power  which  thrilled  the  souls  of  those  im- 
mortal ones  who  suffered  and  died  on  this  blood-drenched 
field  in  1778.  The  events  of  to-day — this  history-making 
epoch — will  require  of  all  true  Americans  a  frequent  and 
renewed  inspiration  of  the  principles  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic.  We  know  not  whither  we  are  drifting!  Be- 
tween anarchy  lifting  its  hydra-head  in  all  our  large  cities 
or  localities  where  the  illiterate  and  criminal  paupers  of  over- 
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crowded  European  and  Asiastic  countries  are  gathered — and 
threatened  imperialism  so-called — we  will  require  the  purest 
patriotism  (not  knee-service  to  political  bosses)  the  loftiest 
statesmanship  (not  the  hurrahs  of  poltroonism),  to  keep  the 
ship  of  State  in  safe  moorings. 

But  I  close.  Let  us  never  forget  the  martial  deeds  of 
the  men  who  here  on  this  spot  laid  down  their  lives.  Up 
from  this  blood-hallowed  ground  will  forever  rise  the  peans 
of  heroic  service.  The  air  of  each  third  of  July  is  redolent 
with  the  sweetest  memories  of  the  gallant  sons  of  Wyo- 
ming ! — so  let  us  take  every  lesson  to  heart  that  the  day  and 
hour  may  suggest ; — thanking  God  for  the  holy  inspiration — 
and,  that  in  that  giant  contest  for  independence,  there  was  a 
Valley  Forge,  and, — a  Wyoming. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

_Z 

CALVIN    PARSONS. 

Calvin  Parsons,president  of  th  e  Wyoming  Commemora 
tive  Association,  died  at  his  home  in  Parsons,  Jan.  I,  1900. 
He  was  born  April  2,  181 5,  at  the  homestead  in  old  Laurel 
Run,  now  Parsons  Borough,  where  r^e  passed  his  entire  life. 
He  received  his  schooling  at  Laurel  Run  and  Wilkes-Barre. 
His  first  teacher  was  Sylvanus  Deith,  in  the  log  school  house 
in  the  woods  near  his  home.  The  other  teachers  during  the 
next  few  years  were  Sallie  Tyson  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Ruth 
Ellsworth  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dr.  Boyd),  Wrilkes-Barre ;  Joel 
Rogers,  Wilkes-Barre.  and  Mr.  Utley,  Plains.  At  the  age 
of  13  he  was  attending  a  little  frame  school  house  built  by 
his  father  and  Judge  David  Scott,  Mr.  Hollenback,  Jehoiada 
P.  Johnson  and  others.  Mr.  Hollenback  furnished  the  logs 
for  the  building  and  Hezekiah  Parsons  sawed  them  into  lum- 
ber. He  then  spent  three  years  at  the  old  Wilkes-Barre 
Academy  under  the  tutorship  of  Israel  Dickinson.  Out  of 
thirty-six  boys  attending  the  academy  at  that  time  only  two 
survive — Lawrence  Myers  and  Samuel  McCarragher. 

Having  reached  manhood,  he  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  latter's  milling  enterprises,  and  ultimately, 
at  the  age  of  25,  succeeded  to  their  control,  he  managing 
them  with  signal  success.  He  was  often  called  Captain  Par- 
sons, from  the  fact  that,  when  20  years  old,  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston  Blues  by 
Governor  Ritner. 

At  the  age  of  22  he  was  united  in  marriage  at  Enfield, 
Conn. — the  family  home  for  several  generations — to  Ann, 
daughter  of  Oliver  and  Vena  Parsons. 

Their  married  life  was  of  the  most  delightful  type  and 
their  home  was  ever  the  abode  of  peace  and  mutual  affection 
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between  all  its  members.  In  those  youthful  days  just  pre- 
ceding their  marriage,  Mr.  Parsons  thought  it  no  formidable 
task  to  make  trips  by  carriage  or  horseback  between  Connec- 
ticut and  Wyoming  Valley,  the  journey  occupying  a  week. 

They  set  up  their  household  at  Old  Laurel  Run,  where 
their  entire  married  life  was  spent.  The  early  years  were 
marked  by  an  almost  pioneer  experience,  Laurel  Run  being 
a.  mere  hamlet.  But  their  mutual  diligence  and  thrift 
brought  them  prosperity  and  their  home  was  always  noted 
for  its  comfortable  appointments  and  the  charming  hospital- 
ity of  its  occupants.  In  earlier  days  when  it  was  customary 
to  entertain  the  traveling  clergyman,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, no  home  ever  opened  its  doors  with  a  greater  cordiality 
of  welcome  than  did  the  Parsons  home. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  four 
of  whom  survive,  Major  Oliver  A.,  Mrs.  Louise  A.,  wife  of 
Clarence  Porter  Kidder  of  Wilkes-Barre ;  Mrs.  Almeda  A., 
widow  of  the  late  E.  C.  Cole  of  Ashley,  and  Mrs.  Anna,  wife 
of  George  W.  Fish  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.  One  son,  Hezekiah, 
died  eight  years  ago. 

Their  tranquil  married  life  continued  nigh  sixty  years 
and  there  were  many  delightful  reunions  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  welcomed  at  the  old  homestead  their  children 
and  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  At  one  gather- 
ing they  had  a  rare  case  of  unbroken  family  lines,  in  which 
the  child  of  C.  P.  Kidder,  Jr.,  was  present  with  both  parents, 
both  grandparents  and  both  great-grandparents,  the  latter 
being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons.  Such  an  instance,  though 
rare,  was  duplicated  in  the  family  of  their  friend,  Judge 
William  S.  Wells. 

They  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  most  joyously  in 
1887  and  the  tie  which  had  bound  them  so  long  together  was 
not  broken  until  nine  years  later.  On  New  Year  Day,  1896, 
Mrs.  Parsons  passed  to  her  reward  at  the  age  of  82  years. 
She  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Benjamin  Parsons,  who 
came  from  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1637.  Benjamin  was 
a  great-uncle  to  Thomas  Parsons,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
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who  was  a  man  of  prominence.  Benjamin  landed  at  Rox- 
borough,  Mass.,  only  twenty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Going  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  first  Congregational  Church,  the  250th  aniversary  of 
which  was  celebrated  a/iew  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  property  which  Calvin  Parsons  ac- 
cumulated by  industry  and  frugality  he  inherited  from  his 
father  several  hundred  acres  of  land  which  became  of  great 
value  on  account  of  the  underlying  coal  measures.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  was  well-to-do  and 
he  used  his  money  liberally.  He  was  devoted  to  his  children 
and  after  they  became  grown  up  he  gave  them  generous  por- 
tions of  the  estate  that  they  might  enjoy  it  while  they  and  he 
lived.  He  also  gave  liberally  to  schools  and  churches  and 
other  benevolences. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  for  many  years  one  of 
its  ruling  elders.  He  was  in  his  early  life  an  excellent  singer 
and  for  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1864  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  choir  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  going  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  fulfill  this  task  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  also 
taught  singing  school  at  various  times  in  the  valley. 

He  was  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages from  early  manhood.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  and  the  Good  Templars.  For  many  years 
he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Pennsylvania  and  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  to  his  regular  habits 
of  life  that  he  attributed  his  splendid  health. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Water  Co.  and  the  People's  Bank  and  a  director  in  both. 
He  took  great  interest  in  historical  matters  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  president  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geologi- 
cal Society.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Wyoming 
centennial  celebration  and  succeeded  the  venerable  Charles 
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Dorrance  as  president  of  the  association.  He  never  missed 
a  meeting,  public  or  routine,  and  his  fund  of  historical  in- 
formation was  most  extensive. 

When  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Parsons,  then  past 
the  age  for  military  service,  assisted  in  organizing  a  com- 
pany of  home  guards  on  the  Plains,  made  up  of  men  of  sim- 
ilar age  and  he  was  chosen  first  lieutenant. 


MR.  PARSONS'S  ANCESTRY. 

The  Parsons  family  have  lived  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  for 
generations.  Benjamin  Parsons  was  officially  appointed  to 
set  off  the  town  of  Enfield  from  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  attach  it  to  the  province  of  Connecticut.  Ben- 
jamin was  the  common  ancestor  of  Calvin  Parsons  and  the 
late  Winfield  S.  Parsons.     The  generations  are  as  follows : 

I,  Benjamin. 

II,  Benjamin. 

III,  Christopher. 

IV,  Thomas. 

V,  John. 

VI,  John. 

VII,  Hezekiah. 

VIII,  Calvin,  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Parsons's  mother  was  born  during  the  fearful  flight 
of  fugitives  from  Wyoming  after  the  battle  and  massacre 
of  1778.  Her  mother,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Anderson 
Dana,  had  married  Stephen  Whiton,  a  young  school  master 
from  Windham  County,  Conn.  Mr.  Dana  was  an  assembly- 
man in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  representative  from  Wyoming. 
Hearing  of  the  peril  which  threatened  Wyoming,  he  hast- 
ened thither  to  assist  in  the  work  of  defense.  Though  not 
himself  a  soldier,  he  participated  in  the  fight  as  adjutant  and 
aid  to  Col.  Zebulon  Butler.  Mr.  Dana  and  his  son-in-law, 
Stephen  Whiton,  both  perished  in  the  battle.  The  widowed 
Mrs.   Whiton  and  her  widowed  mother,   Mrs.   Anderson 
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Dana,  fled  on  foot  across  the  wilderness  to  Connecticut.  The 
privations  of  these  stricken  women,  children  and  old  men  as 
they  made  their  weary  way  through  the  almost  pathless 
forest  can  never  be  realized  by  us  of  this  generation.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Connecticut  Susanna  Whiton  gave  birth 
to  Eunice,  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  There  were 
seventeen  in  the  party  and  they  were  nearly  two  months  on 
the  march.  Two  of  the  women  gave  birth  to  children  dur- 
ing the  flight. 


HIS  FATHER. 

Hezekiah,  father  of  Calvin,  was  born  at  Enfield,  Hart- 
ford County,  Conn.,  on  March  25,  1777.  In  181 1  he  visited 
Wyoming  Valley,  where  his  wife's  father  and  grandfather 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  July  3,  1778,  and  in  181 3  he  located 
here.  Desiring  to  establish  a  fulling  mill  he  located  at  Old 
Laurel  Run,  on  account  of  the  water  power,  Daniel  Down- 
ing having  built  a  sawmill  there  in  1800.  He  bought  two 
acres  of  Downing,  and  at  once  built  a  dam  and  fulling  mill. 
In  this  enterprise  Jehoiada  P.  Johnson  was  associated  with 
him.  All  the  machinery  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagon  from 
Connecticut.  This  was  done  by  Asa  Dana,  father  of  the 
late  Judge  E.  L.  Dana,  the  round  trip  occupying  nineteen 
days. 

The  output  of  woolen  goods  was  extensive,  the  wool 
coming  chiefly  from  Susquehanna  County.  A  toll  business 
was  also  done  for  such  customers  as  brought  their  wool  to  be 
carded  for  their  own  use.  There  was  a  ready  local  market 
for  all  the  goods  that  could  be  made.  "Home  made"  was  in 
great  demand — chiefly  colored  flannel.  Both  sexes  were 
employed. 

The  mill  was  kept  up  until  185 1,  but  by  this  time  the 
growing  of  wool  had  practically  been  abandoned  hereabouts 
and  the  mill  was  shut  down.  The  machinery  was  sold  to 
John  P.  Rice,  who  removed  it  to  Trucksville  and  built  a 
fulling  mill  there. 
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The  old  mill  at  Parsons  was  turned  into  a  keg  factory, 
Calvin  Parsons  and  Priestly  R.  Johnson  being  associated  in 
the  enterprise.  A  little  later  he  leased  the  keg  ffactory  and 
the  water  power  to  P.  R.  Johnson,  Gould  P.  Parrish  and 
George  Knapp,  who*  operated  it  on  a  ten-year  lease.  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  addition  to  superintending  the  keg  factory  for 
his  partners,  operated  the  saw  mill,  doing  custom  work  and 
making  staves  for  the  factory.  The  kegs  were  used  by  the 
power  mill  at  Wapwallopen,  operated  by  Parrish  and 
Knapp. 

Hezekiah  Parsons  died  in  1845  at  the  age  of  68  years. 
Previous  to  this  time  his  fulling  mill  and  saw  mill  had  been 
operated  by  his  son  Calvin,  1836  to  1842,  and  later  under 
lease  by  John  Monega,  a  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Samuel  Mon- 
tanye.  In  addition  to  his  fulling  mill  and  saw  mill  Hezekiah 
was  also  engaged  in  farming. 

Hezekiah  was  a  guard  at  old  Newgate  Prison,  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  in  1799,  and  the  family  possesses  a  copper 
plate  bearing  the  former's  name,  engraved  by  a  prisoner. 
Newgate  was  the  State  prison  and  occupied  the  old  copper 
mines. 

Hezekiah  was  the  father  of  four  children:  Stephen 
died  in  infancy,  1801 ;  Parma  was  born  in  1803  and  was 
married  to  Benajah  P.  Bailey  by  Rev.  Joel  Rogers  in  1821; 
Loisa  Amelia,  born  in  181 1,  married  Hiram  McAlpine;  Cal- 
vin, born  in  1815. 


The  followiyig  tribute  to  Mr.  Parsons'  memory  was 
prepared  by  William  A.   Wilcox,  Esq.  : 

For  the  second  time  in  the  twenty-one  years  since  its 
organization  this  association  has  been  called  to  record  the 
death  of  a  president. 

Calvin  Parsons  was  among  the  first  promoters  of  the 
idea  of  celebrating  fittingly  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  and  he  contributed  much  to  the 
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success  which  crowned  the  movement.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  music. 

His  great  grandfather,  Anderson  Dana,  and  his  grand- 
father, Stephen  Whil/on,  were  among  those  who  fought  and 
died  at  Wyoming  and  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  underlies  our  organization. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  business  meetings 
as  well  as  the  exercises  at  the  monument  and  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  help  in  any  exigency. 

When  Colonel  Dorrance  died  full  of  years  and  honor 
Captain  Parsons  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him  in 
the  presidency.  He  served  faithfully  and  witnessed  the 
steady  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  association  during  all 
the  years. 

We  desire  to  witness  to  his  saintly  character.  He  was 
a  practical  man-of-afTairs,  not  a  dreamer ;  a  successful,  hard- 
headed,  active  business  man,  not  a  recluse ;  a  good-liver,  not 
an  ascetic ;  yet  the  one  characteristic  most  prominent  in  our 
minds  to-day  is  his  absolute  purity  and  integrity  in  life  and 
speech,  and,  if  we  may  judge,  in  thought.  To  know  him 
intimately  was  to  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
this. 

We  may  not  add  his  name  to  those  upon  the  tablets  of 
the  monument,  but  none  the  less  his  life  and  the  memory  of 
it  become  part  of  the  glorious  heritage  of  this  association 
and  people.  As  long  as  men  like  Calvin  Parsons  are  found 
on  these  commemorative  occasions  among  the  descendants 
of  the  patriots,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  struggle  of  the 
forefathers  here  was  not  a  vain  one,  and  in  cherishing  his 
memory  along  with  that  of  the  men  of  1778  we  shall  honor 
ourselves  and  be  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  our  organization. 


DR.  JOEL  R.  GORE. 

Dr.  Joel  Rogers  Gore,  a  vice  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago 
May  24,  1900.  He  was  a  native  of  Wyoming  Valley,  his 
parents  being  George  and  Polly  Gore.  His  grandfather 
was  Daniel,  a  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  The  fol- 
lowing concerning  Dr.  Gore  is  taken  from  a  Chicago  paper : 

Dr.  Joel  Rogers  Gore,  a  pioneer  physician  of  Chicago, 
reputed  at  one  time  to  have  had  the  largest  practice  in  the 
city,  twice  Cook  County  physician  and  senior  surgeon  of  a 
brigade  in  the  civil  war,  died  yesterday. 

A  continuous  practice  in  Chicago  of  more  than  forty 
years,  excepting  three  years  during  the  civil  war,  was  the 
remarkable  record  achieved  by  Dr.  Gore  before  he  retired 
from  active  work  about  three  years  ago.  During  all  this 
time  he  stood  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession.  His 
private  practice  included  many  of  the  most  prominent  fami- 
lies of  the  city.  In  addition  to  his  practice  his  services  were 
much  sought  for  at  the  hospitals,  and  for  years  he  was  con- 
sulting physician  at  most  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

It  was  in  1856  that  Dr.  Gore  came  to  Chicago  from 
Cayuga  County,  New  York.  He  had  graduated  from  the 
medical  course  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  successful  in  his  profession  from  the  first.  His 
kind  heart  and  generous  impulses,  coupled  with  his  rare  skill 
as  a  physician,  won  him  golden  opinions  among  the  profes- 
sion and  laity.  He  became  county  physician  for  Cook 
County  at  a  time  when  his  abilities  were  of  especial  value  in 
that  capacity,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  position  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war. 

In  1 861  the  Cook  County  board  of  supervisors  sent  Dr. 
Gore  to  Springfield  to  furnish  surgical  and  medical  attend- 
ance to  the  troop  of  Chicago  then  being  organized  and 
equipped  for  the  field.  He  was  sent  to  Cairo  on  the  same 
service.     In  1862  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  in  the  One 
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Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  joined  General  Sherman's  command,  then  operating  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vteksburg.  He  was  promoted  to  senior  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Brigade  in  1863  and  served  in  this  position 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  meritorious  work  during  the 
war  is  shown  in  specimens  of  fractured  bone  in  the  govern- 
ment medical  museum  in  Washington,  designed  to  illustrate 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  in  military  surgery. 

Dr.  Gore  came  of  old  New  England  stock.  His  an- 
cestors emigrated  from  England  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1635. 
Dr.  Gore  was  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  March,  181 1. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm  near  there  and  in 
New  York  State.  In  1839  he  married  Sarah  A.  Fuller  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  1870  and  three  years  later  he 
married  Marie  Louise  Elmers  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Gore  was 
childless. 
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